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Castles in the Air 


LIMITED working edition of Professor Aber- 

crombie’s outline plan for Greater London has been 
released this week to the press and to the local authorities 
in the area. Copies will be made available to the public as 
soon as the maps and diagrams can be printed. The plan 
forms the second half of a vast and comprehensive blue- 
print for the London area, the first half being the plan 
for the County of London—the inner area—drawn up by 
Professor Abercrombie and Mr Forshaw. The present plan 
covers all of Middlesex, Surrey and Hertfordshire, large 
parts of Kent and Essex, and smaller parts of Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. Put together, the two 
plans cover an area extending between twenty and thirty- 
five miles outwards from Charing Cross and containing a 
pre-war population of 10} millions, 4 millions in London 
County and 6} millions in the rest of the area. This is 
indeed planning on the largest scale—but no larger than 
is needed, for London’s tentacles stretch even farther than 
do these two plans. 

It.is fortunate that the London County plan and 
the Greater London plan had the same guiding genius, 
for they stand or fall together. The recipe now 
offered to London is actually much the same as the Aber- 


crombie recipe proposed for other blitzed and congested 
cities, such as Merseyside and Plymouth, But this time 
there can be much less doubt whether the recipe is the 
right one—and much more doubt whether it can be 
effectively applied. London’s problem has been summed 
up simply: it is too big. Of this there can be no shadow © 
of doubt. It is shockingly overcrowded over a wide area, 
it falls short of the most elementary standards of open 
space, its average worker spends an eighth or more of his 
waking life in travelling, its transport congestion is the 
despair of the authorities and a serious cause of industrial 
inefficiency. With size has come sprawl—a continuous 
jumble of factories and flats, docks and tenements, offices 
and houses, frequently so placed as to offer the maximum 
inconvenience to firms and workers alike. 

The London plans offer a clear-cut remedy, In the first 
place, London should be forbidden to grow any farther 
and as much as possible of its overcrowded population 
and congested industry should be sent elsewhere. In the 
second place, its “ green belt” shou'd be enlarged, both 
to round off and stop urban spread and to provide an 
adequate recreation ground for its vast population. 
In the third place, its “ decanted ” population and industry 
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should be resettled in suitab!e existing towns and in 
specially created new satellite towns beyond the widened 
“ green belt.” 

‘The important issue is, of course, not the desirability 
of such a policy of decentralisation but the scale on 
which it can be attempted. The London County plan 
tentatively suggested a general maximum density of 136 
persons to the acre, involving an exodus of 618,000 of 
the county’s population. Those critics, such as he 
Economist, who thought this target too low, must welcome 
the wider ambitions of the Greater London pian. This 
defines four concentric rings outside the County of 
London, the “ inner urban,” “suburban,” “ green belt,” 
and “ outer country ”; and it proposes not oniy that there 
should be no more building in the first two rings but 
that a total of 415,000 people should be decentralised from 
certain areas within them. This means that roughly a 
million people altogether, from the County and from the 
first two rings round it, would have to be resettled farther 
out. It is suggested that a quarter of them should go to 
existing towns and nearly 400 000 to eight entirely new 
satellite towns, both types. of “reception area” being 
mainly in the “outer country” mng; that a further 
quarter of a million should go right off the map beyond 
the plan’s orbit ; while 125,000 would be accounted for 
by existing immediate housing schemes. 

It is recognised that population movements of this scale 
would be completely impossible without a parallel and 
co-ordinated decentralisation of industry; and great care 
has been taken to select the new sites with full reference 
to their industrial suitability. That brand-new towns 
should be the main reception areas for decentralisat’on is 
. the plan’s boldest feature. But experience indicates that it 
will be harder and s!ower work to attract both industry 
and worfers there rather than to existing centres. 

The tain proposals of the Greater London plan are 
summarised in full on page 798. 


x 


It would be tempting to praise the undoubted excel- 
lence of the London plans ; to stress the necessity of im- 
plementing at once their main principles ; to point out 
that there is nothing impossible or even, compared with 
many wartime tasks, very difficult about doing this, and 
that the gain in efficiency and happiness would vastly 
outweigh the effort involved ; and then to sit back and 
await results. But the hard fact is that results will not 
tollow. The blueprints for London and other great cities 
have been greeted with great and unanimous applause 
from press, public and politicians alike. But it is a case 
of all praise and no action, of all cackle and no hosses. 
The truth is that at the moment regional plans are no 
nearer realisation than castles in the air. 

‘There are three reasons for this, which, put together, 
create a major dilemma for the planners. In the first place, 
there are still no powers to implement regional plans of 
this character, nor are any likely to be created in the 
near tuture ; secondly, if and when there are adequate 
powers, the present planning machinery—and the present 
plans—will have to be largely superseded ; and thirdly it 
is by no means certain that the community would accept 
in practice the limitations on individual freedom of 
decision which large-scale regional planning would entail. 

That there are no proper powers for regional planning 
was made clear by this year’s debates on the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. The essence of regional p!anning 
lies in the orderly placing of hous:ng and industry. Since 
public authorities can now exerc’se control, if they 
choose, over housing location, the linchpin of the whole 
policy lies in an effective control of industrial location. 
Such control was foreshadowed in the White Paper on 
full employment. But it is highly doubtful whether indus- 
trial control, when it comes, will extend so far as the 
positive. direction of factories to particular sites, and in 
any case it is to be exercised by the Board of Trade with 
the primary aim of avoiding unemployment. 

In the meantime, the regional plans require that some 
very small authorities should undertake vast housing pro- 
grammes, while many large authorities should abandon 
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.all building in their areas. Clearly nothing of the sort is 


going to happen. Cn the contrary, it is far more Lkely, for 
instance, that existing vacant frontages in the London area, 
which are intended by the plans to provide for local popu- 
lation adjustment, will be among the first sites chosen 
for general rehousing. Moreover, these somewhat pessi- 
mistic conclusions re.ate to the exercise of control over 
the location of mew houses and factories, and difficult 
though this may be, it is ciearly infinitely easier than the 
re-location of existing buildings. The prospect that ade- 
quate powers will be given to local authorities for re- 
locat.on, or that they would be exercised if granted, is 
obviously even more remote. Yet, with population growth 
at an end, re-planning without re-location will move very 
slowly indeed. 

Nor is it simply a matter of legal powers ; the financial 
aspect of comprehensive planning must also be considered. 
The cost of replanning their areas in a bo'd and spacious 
way will be prohibitive to most local authorities without 
the introduction of some effective method of collecting 
“betterment” to offset the ruinous “ compensation ” 
they will have to pay. Even if betterment is effectively 
diverted to the public coffers, it will tend to come in long 
after the compensation has to be paid. Moreover, both 
compensation and betterment relate only to the land and 
do not touch the cost of what is done with the land after 
it is acquired. It is most unlikely that the Coalition 
Government will enact an effective solution of the land 
problem even if it attempts the task. But, beyond this, 
regional planning would weigh very differently on the 
various local authorities in the area, giving to some and 
taking from others an inordinate amount of population 
and rateable value. This is inevitable if the interests of 
the region as a whole are to be served, but local interests 
cannot or will not see this. Regional planning requires 
regional government; but local government reform, 
theoretically one of the easiest, is in practice the most 
intractable of legislative problems. The Government’s 
suggested remedy of a new boundary commission is merely 
laughable when applied to the London area, in which the 
need is to move people over distances which span ten or 
more local government areas; and it is hardly less 
laughable in the case of Sunderland or Southampton. 

It would be stupidly, fatalistic to abandon any attempt 
at regional planning merely because the necessary powers 
are hard to get. On the contrary, such powers should be 
constantly and eagerly pressed for, But the King’s Speech 
has shown that there is no hope of new planning 
legislation in the present session—perhaps not in the 
next yedr. In any case, the thorny nature of the issues 
invo'ved precludes any quick solutions. It is rapidly 
becoming clear that the main chance has already been 
lost. Houses will have to be erected at once when the 
war is over, and as they cannot be put where they ought 
to go, they will go where they can. 


* 


The second planning difficulty—that when, and if, the 
legal power and the financial ability to plan come into 
the hands of authorities willing to use them, the existing 
machinery and plans will be found inadequate—is much 
less obvious. The point to remember is that the regional 


plans that have been prepared for London and other great. 


cities are not “town plans” at all but highly complex 
economic schemes—of the type that, in a totalitarian 
economy, would be worked out by a large, varied and 
highly skilled team of economists. Fully implemented, 
they would greatly affect the efficiency of industry and 
the welfare of innumerable individuals ; and they would 
require a very high degree of co-ordination between senior 
Government departments. 

It is no disrespect to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning to say that its very junior status and its rather 
one-sided . staff do not fit it at present for such a task of 
co-ordination. Similarly, Professor Abercrombie’s plans 
for London and other cities will never, and surely are not 
intended to be, carried out in exact detail. For examole, 
the siting and size of the proposed new satellite 
towns around London with a population of about 
50,000 each is a highly- technical question, calling for 
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close attention from a team of skilled industrial advisers. 
The Board of Trade and industry itse.f would rightly 
demand to have a direct say in the location of the satel- 
lites. Professor Abercrombie, with the best will 
in the world, has not the staff or the facilities to give a 
final judgment on such vital and intricate issues. __ 

The third obstacle in the way of reg.onal planning— 
the possible unwillingness of the community to accept its 
implications—can be put briefly. Planning of this type 
involves not only close control over the freedom of move- 
ment of industry and the individual, but in some cases 
their compulsory uprooting. Such powers may be willingly 
accepted by firms and workers as necessary in the long 
run to their efficiency and welfare. But the issue is by no 
means certain. To paint the Government as obstinately 
refusing to oblige a public which is eager to be planned 
would be a gross distortion of the picture. 


* 


It is true that the public wants much stronger planning © 


powers than the almost negligible ones whch exist at 
present. But it is highly doubtful whether it would welcome 
in practice the full implementation of the present regional 
plans or similar detailed schemes. The immediate aim 
should therefore be to bring together plans and practice— 
to increase the means of act:on and reduce the plans. The 
Government should be incessantly prodded to create ade- 
quate legal powers ; but the advocates of regional planning 
should not forget that only the free will of the community 
can sanction their full use and the very heavy expenditure 
which this would-entail. ‘The public will need persuading 
as well as the Government. 

Meanwhile the planners could do great service both 
to the public and to themselves by approximating their 
plans more closely io existing realities and to the present 
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state of public opinion. A new and modified plan for 
London or elsewnere, which has some chance oi being 
acted upon immediately, would be worth a pile of “ super- 
plans” discarded because they aimed too high. This is 
not to say that the present regional plans are worthless. 
Far from it, they are extremely valuable. They represent 
a vast amount of detailed and laborious work, con- 
scientiously carried out. They have fired and stimulated 
the public imagination, g.ving to the inhab.tants of 
Plymouth and Liverpool an idea of what their towns can 
look like, if only they will it and work for it. This perhaps 
is their greatest achievement. But it is clear that they 
should be regarded as pointers to the ideal rather than 
as programmes for practical action. 

Yet much can be done at once to implement the general 
aim which lies behind all the various regional plans— 
that of decongestion and its corollary, decentralisation. 
The present absolute powers over housing of the Ministries 
of Health and Works could be used to encourage volun- 
tary dispersal to suitable sites. Voluntary evacuation 
from congested areas by firms and workers can be offi- 
cially encouraged and helped. All these and other forces 
could be set into motion by a definitive lead from the 
Government. Such voluntary action is all the more neces- 
sary when it is realised that effective and complete 
regional planning is impossible without powers and funds 
which seem at present to be beyond “ the great beyond.” 

It is a depressing task to greet with cold water a 
courageous and imaginative plan for the greatest, and 
one of the most sorely tried, cities in the world. The 
Londoner, of all persons, deserves a fine city, as Britain 
deserves a fine capital. But it would be a poor service to 
the cause of regional planning to echo the applause without 
pointing to the lion in the way. Only by a cold assessment 
of the realities can the best possible results be achieved. 


The Western Front 


N August, when the Allied armies were sweeping across 
France and Belgium and liberating territory at a mile 
a minute, it was not only ordinary men and women who 
said “It will be all over by Christmas.” Chiefs of staff 
committed themselves to the same view. Later, after the 
setback at Arnhem, the estimates were modified to “ the 
Rhine by Christmas.” But Christmas has nearly come 
and the Allied line, in the crucial sector, still stands well 
to the west of the river. Only in Alsace have the Allied 
armies been able to recapture the élan of the earlier battles. 
On the borderlands of the German Rhineland the fight is 
a bitter yard-by-yard advance through a densely populated 
countrys:de. 

This fact helps in part to explain the effectiveness of 
the Germans’ stubborn defence, but the central fact in 
their resistance is the Nazis’ success in overcoming the 
grave political crisis of the summer. It is perhaps even 
true to say that the efficiency of the German military 
machine has profited by the Generals’ conspiracy, which 
appears to have put an end to Hitler’s disastrous strategi- 
cal intrusions and made it possible for some of the ablest 
Generals to be brought back into an almost unchallenged 
position. The structure of the Volksgrenadier divisions, 


where very young men are fighting side by side with old . 


and seasoned soldiers, the mobilisation of the Volkssturm 
and the drafting of all available civilian labour to defence 
digging—all these point to a unity of purpose between 
Himmler and the Generals which Army and Party had 
increasingly lacked in the preceding years. 

The material situation is, however, growing more 
desperate week by week. The only assets to set against 
dwindling resources are much shorter lines of communica- 
tion and a far more compact front to hold. It is just 
possible that with the comb-out of last summer, the call-up 
of every spare civilian and the year’s new conscript classes, 
the Germans can still put into the field as many 
men—though not so well equipped—as at the time of the 
attack on Russia, in spite of very great losses in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. But this has been made possible 


only by throwing all resources into the war and leaving 
no margin for civilian life. However, the. example of 
Russia has shown how long life can still be supported 
under these conditidns. The harvests have supplied suffi- 
cient rations, there is still enough coal, iron ore, oil and 
light metals to keep the wheels of war industry and the 
war machine turning. If the present front can be held, 
neither a political nor an economic collapse is very likely 
to break the German front. 

The present front is, however, crucial. It defends the 
two powerhouses of the German effort—the Rhine-Ruhr 
complex and Silesia. If either were lost, a serious full-scale 
military defence would become impossible in a very short 
time. This fact is reflected in German strategy. Every 
yard on the way to Cologne is stubbornly defended, 
whereas, in Alsace, a general withdrawal has been carried 
through. 

Quick victory depends upon an Allied break-through 
in west and east to sever Germany’s economic heart and 
brain from its titan body. The other two fronts—the 
British front in Italy and the Russian front in Central 
Europe—are subsidiary, for neither will bring the Allies 
to the heart of the industrial Reich. So far, on the two 
crucial fronts, the Germans have achieved a measure of 
stabilisation. In the west they have had the help of un- 
speakable weather. Air super-ority cannot be fully deployed 
over the battlefield and the shattering of Germany’s com- 
munications and oil reserves from the air is intermittent. 
The Germans have also earned a high dividend on their 
investment of men and arms in the Channel ports. The 
enormous divergence between the productive capacity of 
Germany and the Allies has been growing day by day 
more unfavourable to the Germans, but the lack of ports 
and bad communications in western Europe have pre- 
vented the Allied Commanders from making their steadily 
increas‘ng physical superiority register in the field. 

It may be, too, that the actual organisation of the 
military command has had a retarding effect. Ever since 
Field Marshal Montgomery left the post of overall mili- 
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tary commander, under General Eisenhower, of the ground 
forces in western Europe, no one leading soldier has had 
immediate oversight over the whole western front, on 
which five or six armies are now engaged. It is impossible 
for the layman to dogmatise on such matters, but it is 
perhaps relevant to ask whether the pattern of the latest 
battles—a frontal attack on each segment of the front—is 
not in part dictated by the separation of each army com- 
mand. All the really decisive break-throughs in the war 
so far have been achieved by the synchronised develop- 
ment of a feint at one point of the front followed by 2 
full thrust elsewhere. 

Victory both in the east and in the west is not in doubt. 
The Allies’ overwhelming superiority in physical power 
is sufficient to drive the enemy back, if necessary yard 
by yard, however stubborn his defence. But the prospect 
of fighting such a war across the densely inhabited lands 
of Germany is an appalling one. It may well be that, as 
at Caen, the present dogged phase of the fighting is a 
prelude to new and sweeping advances, and obviously 


T is easy to understand why there was no reference 
to the coal industry in the King’s Speech this year. 
No other subject has throughout the war been so pro- 
-ductive of controversy or compromise, or has aroused so 
many party political passions. At the present stage of 
strained party relations no Government, uncertain about 
its length of life, would risk burning its fingers handling 
coal. But the omission, even if natural, is regrettable. It 
means that this coming winter, when the demand for 
coal will be greater than ever, production will be at its 
lowest. Output, as will be seen from the latest production 
figures shown on page 822, is declining at an alarming rate, 
and there seems to be no hope of arresting the decline. 
No doubt it will be possible .to muddle through, as the 
nation has muddled through five winters of war. But if 
ever rapid decision and firm action were needed to set 
the coal industry on its feet and ensure the stability of the 
country’s most important industry, it is now. 

In a recent speech Mr Herbert Morrison described the 
coal industry under its present ownership as backward and 
inefficient, “an old man of the sea” which the Labour 
Sindbad must cast off as rapidly as possible. This week, 
the Labour conference is discussing how to do this. Its 
plan for nationalising the fuel and power industries, how- 
ever, concerned mainly with the technique of admini- 
stration, does not prove that nationalisation would in fact 
result in greater efficiency, and it is doubful whether the 
Labour party as a whole realises the technical implica- 
tions of its programme. It may be that Mr Robert 
Foot’s plan, expected before the end of the month, will 
get nearer the mark. But just as most miners tend to be 
bemused by the words “ nationalisation ” and “ control,” so 
the owners, on their side, are so nostalgic for their pre-1939 
“freedom of action” that they tend to pin their hopes on 
the removal of Government control or on a sudden im- 
provement of human nature among the miners. Caught 
between two fires, the Government’s position is far from 
enviable. But both owners and miners are right to press 
for a decision, since the industry will be starved of capital 
so long as uncertainty lasts. The general public, wishing 
“a plague on both your houses ”, is getting impatient in 
its desire to see peace and production in the coalfields. 

There will be no wish to prejudice the owners’ plan. 
For all than anybody knows, it may provide the heaven- 
sent solution. The Mining Association certainly showed, 
in choos'ng an outsider as chairman, their desire to start 
with a clean slate, while Mr Foot’s sincerity in wishing for 
better industrial relations is not in question—though the 
owners’ proposals for attaching disciplinary conditions to 
the payment of the minimum wage threatened to have the 
very opposite effect. The decision, announced on Wednes- 
day, to postpone this scheme and instead to set up a joint 
owner-miner committee to investigate the causes of falling 
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every strategical and physical resource is being strained 
to that end. Yet it may still be asked, even though-the 
question has been posed so often since the war began, 
whether the total absence of political warfare from the 
campaign is not assisting the uneasy stabilisation the 
Germans have managed to achieve? 

Even today, when German territory is already in Allied 
hands, the average German has still not the faintest con- 
ception of what will be his fate at the Allies’ hands after 
his country’s defeat. Worse still, those who might be in 
a position to repeat the’ Generals’ conspiracy have no idea 
whether on the one hand the coalition of Russia and 
the West may not after all break down in time to allow 
for “ negotiated peace ” or on the other whether a dictated 
peace would be any better or worse than Himmler’s 
Terror without End. Those who still press for a clear 
statement of the terms for Germany have by now been 
belaboured into despondency. Yet in the present military 
situat’‘on can any factor be neglected which might con- 
tribute by a day to a shortening of the war? 





output, may be taken as a welcome sign that both sides 
are ready to bury the hatchet in the immediate national 
interest. But the test of this committee, as with the 
innumerable committees set up to examine the coal 
problem, will be its effects in terms of output. Good will 
and cooperation, though important ingredients, cannot 
solve the coal industry’s problems, which must be tackled 
in a severely practical manner. 


* 


To say that a fresh approach is the only hope has itself 
become the stalest of clichés. Yet there has never been 
any doubt about what the fresh approach should be. It 
should be technical; it should concentrate on so re- 
arranging the industry, regardless of ownerships, that the 
maximum possible productivity with present equipment 
is secured and the best possible basis is provided for the 
further application of technology and capital. The criteria 
should be neither financial nor political but physical ; 
how can output per manshift be most rapidly increased? 
The immediate goal should be to raise output from its 
present level of one ton per manshift (of all wage earners) 
to the 1938 level of 1.12 tons. And the further objective 
should be to increase output per manshift at least 
to 2 tons. This productivity criterion is not a com- 
plete programme for the industry. The miners’ standards 
of life and welfare could be further improved, 
and the distribution of coal after it leaves the pithead is 
notoriously inefficient. But output per manshift is by far 
the most important consideration. It is much more impor- 
tant than the controversy whether the industry should 
be publicly or privately owned, the answer to which will 
emerge as a by-product of the technical argument. 

There is equally little doubt about the chief means of 
achieving a higher productivity. They are two in number: 
first, such a redistribution of the available labour force 
between the pits that labour is applied where it will be 
most effective ; and second, a much more rapid application 
of modern mechanical and scientific technique within each 
pit. The first implies large-scale consolidation. The second 
requires large-scale injection of capital. It has been obvious 
for at least a decade that the industry, as at present 
constituted, will not carry out the first and cannot pro- 
vide the second. That is the practical and technical justi- 
fication for agreeing with Mr Morrison that “root and 
branch” reforms are necessary. ' 

It does not in the least follow that nationalisation, as 
usually understood, would produce the result. Indeed, in 
so far as it meant an indefinite continuance of Government 
control, with the Miners’ Union sitting on the controller’s 
doorstep and with the lodges objecting to every measure 
to increase productivity, whether it be the closing of an 
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uneconomic pit or the installation of labour-saving 
machinery, nationalisation would make matters worse. 
The nearer the industry can get to being run by its 
mining technicians, without interference from boards of 
directors or union lodges or bureaucrats in London, the 
healthier wili it be. 

The proper use of technical skill should, indeed, be the 
central idea of any reorganisation scheme. The most 
promising method of procedure would be to concentrate 
the mines in a number of regional groups, each group 
being as large as can be run by one group of technical 
managers. In some cases that would mean the whole 
of one of the present districts, in other cases there would 
be several productive units to each district: In the whole 
country there might be between two and three score. 
Each of these should not merely (as the fashionable 
phrase goes) “be regarded as a unit,” it should be a 
unit, in one ownership and under one management, with 
no inhibitions about concentrating production on the most 
economic pits. But such a policy involves social as well as 


]. technical considerations, so it is important that the redun- 


dancy programme should be planned over a sufficiently 
wide area to ensure that the closing down of pits did not 
leave a trail of derelict villages and idle workers. In 
most cases, the miners could be conveyed to and from 
their work, but if necessary there should be an ordered 
transfer of mining populations. An overwhelming 
advantage of such centralised planning should be the 
spreading of technical ability. 

The spreading of technical ability would open the way 
to the second stage of the programme—the application to 
the whole industry of the most modern and effective 
methods of production now in use in this or other 
countries. This means, in the main, mechanisation. The 
1943 figures show that 69 per cent of the output is cut 
and 66 per cent conveyed by machinery, but mechanisa- 


- tion is very unevenly spread between the districts. There 


is room especially for increased mechanisation of under- 
ground transport systems and for modernisation of pre- 
paration processes, The American mission are said to have 
been struck by the needless numbers of men employed on 
haulage underground, who could be released for the coal- 
face if more processes were mechanised. 

The mechanisation of the industry makes it more than 
ever important to ensure that the miners are properly 
trained in the efficient and safe utilisation of the machines. 
The Ministry of Fuel is proceeding on the right lines with 
its juvenile training scheme and its school for mechanised 
mines at Sheffield. The present accident rate is disturbing, 
so is the incidence of industrial disease. Mechanisation 
not only permits a higher standard of living for the 
miners ; it also requires it. Pit canteens should obviously 
be retained and the pithead baths programme, interrupted 
by the war, resumed until 100 per cent of the men, instead 
of 65 per cent as at present, are covered. The housing 
problem in mining areas should be tackled and efforts 
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made to break down the isolation of the miners by im- 
proving amenities. Pit production committees could be 
made more effective and scientific methods of labour 
management—which have always met with opposition 
before-—introduced in all collieries. Such measures would 
ass:st in removing the old conception of a pit as a place 
where parents refuse to send their sons, which, more than 
anything else, has been responsible for the present decline 
of mining manpower. 


* 


This, with all the dogmatism of brevity, is the outline 
of a programme for the mines. In theory, it could be 
carried through without insisting on public ownership. 
Indeed, in practice, if any such productive unit can be 
constituted under private ownership, and with an , 
assurance of sufficient extra private capital to attain the 
necessary technical standards, it is difficult to see what 
principle of public policy would prohibit it. But such 
cases, if there were any at all, would be likely to be 
very rare. The mine-owners have been given abundant 
opportunities to carry through private amalgamations, at 
a time when consolidation on a far smaller scale than any- 
thing here envisaged would have been acceptable, and 
none of these opportunities have been taken. Moreover, 
even if such large consolidations were undertaken under 
private initiative, it is doubtful whether private capital 
would be forthcoming in large enough amounts to finance 
further development. The figure of £300 million has 
been estimated as the cost of new capital investment to 
modernise the industry. 

For these two reasons, it is almost certain that the 
programme would have to be carried out by the Govern- 


‘ment. Nevertheless, care should be taken to protect its 


techrfical character and to avoid any form of political 
“control.” The best procedure would be to constitute 
each producing unit as a company, in which the vendor 
enterprises could be given shares as the purchase price 
of their undertakings. The Government should then pro- 
vide as much further capital as was required by purchase 
of additional shares, and if these were not enough by 
themselves to give control, the voting power could be 
adjusted accordingly. A separate board of full-time 
directors, chosen for technical or commercial skill, should 
be appointed to each company. The allocation of shares 
among the existing owners would, of course, be a 
complicated business, in which both output and present 
profitability would’ have to be considered ; but it would 
be no more complicated than any other compensation 
problem. e 
All this, however, is subject to one big condition : 
the co-operation of the miners to make a publicly 
owned industry a success. Their present mood seems 
to be one of frustrated obstinacy. Concessions and 
appeals for coal for the war fronts have failed to 
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move them. Nationalisation would not mean the sudden _ 
solution of the.r grievances—on the contrary, if it was 
effective, it would involve a lot of things they do not like. 
Will the miners realise this? There are two hopeful 
factors. One is that when the war is over the better type 
of miner, now in the Forces, may return to the industry 
and the’ more recalcitrant elements may leave. Another is 
the format.on of a single miners’ union, which may be 
able to exert a more unified and purposive influence 
than the old Federation. The union’s leaders will have 


The Greater 


The following are the main proposals of the Greater 
London Plan: 
Population.—The Plan divides the area into four con- 
centric rings: 
(1) The Inner Urban R’ng, comprising the fully built- 
up areas adjoining the County of London. 

(2) The Suburban Ring, comprising a w-der area 
beyond (1), which is again largely built-up but at a 
much less density. 

(3) The Green Belt Ring, with a width of about five 
miles, containing much acquired open space. 

(4) The Outer Country Ring, much the largest part of 
the Pian’s area, containing many distinct towns 
situated amidst agricultural land. 


Roughly, (1) and (2), together with London County, can 
be taken as constituting London proper, e.g., the almost 
continuous town which stretches for about 12 miles in all 
directions from Charing Cross. 

It is proposed that there shall be no more build'ng in 
Rings (1) and (2) except for urgently needed LCC and 
Croydon hous‘ng schemes that are already planned, and .the 
building-up of existing frontages. Generaily speaking, new 
building will also be prohibited in the Green Belt Ring 
(with similar exceptions). 

Maximum res:dential densities of 100 and 75 persons 
per acre for the Inner Urban Ring and 50 per acre for the 
Suburban Ring are to be enforced. This will require the 
decentral:sation of 415,000 people from certain areas in 
Rings (1) and (2), the largest “ decanting ” being 93,800 from 
West Ham. Those areas in Rings (1) and (2) which contain 
less; than the maximum densities allowed will not, how- 
ever, be allowed to build up to them. 

Including the 618,000 which fall to be decentralised 
from the County of London under the County Plan, a 
total of 1,033,000 altogether have to be decentralised from 
“London proper.” They will be accommodated as follows: 


‘(a) 125,000 under existing LCC and Croydon housing 

i schemes. 

‘(b) 261,000 to existing towns, mainly in the Outer 

: Country Ring. 

i(C) 383.000 to new satellite towns, all in or beyond 

' the Outer Country Ring. | 

:(d) 164,000 to existing towns within a 50-mile radius 
of London, but beyond the Plan’s orbit. 

| (e) 100,000 to go “beyond the London influence.” 


There are also in existence vacant frontages, equipped 
with essential services, which could accommodate 386,000 
persons, These provide a margin for population adjustments 
andi a freer choice of homes. 

Alternative figures for decentralisation have been worked 
out;on the assumption that the LCC reduces its residential 
density to 100 instead of 136 persons per acre. 

Industry.—The decentralisation of 1,033,000 people from 
London proper is estimated to involve the parallel de- 
centralisation of 1,720 factories, employing directly 258,000 
people. Ng detailed analysis is made of which factories 
should move out, and they should go, although general re- 
commendations are made as to the industrial contraction 
or expansion of each area. 

o new industry should be allowed in the Inner Urban 
arid Suburban Rings, except in the neighbourhood of (a) 
B king-Dagenham, (b) Mitcham-Croydon, (c) Erith (to a 
imited extent), and (d) the Cray valley (conditionally). 

Decentralised factories will go to the new satellite towns 
and to specially selected existing towns in the Outer Country 
Ring. Generally speaking, industry will be banned from 
other existing towns, rural villages, the open countryside, 
and the Green Belt Ring. 
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to show statesmanship and responsibility ; they will have 
to look forward and not back. And they should face up 
to the fact that, unless output is improved, the present 
wage structure is in danger of foundering. No one would 
call £5 a week a high minimum rate, but even this wage 
level cannot be maintained unless it is related to higher 
productivity. If the miners fail to realise these truths and 
to co-operate in full production, the effort of national- 
isation would be wasted, and any Government which 
attempted it would be discredited. 


London Plan 


The closest collaboration should be aimed at between 
industry and dll transport authorities, in order to increase 
their mutual efficiency and to reduce the journey to work. 

As far as possible industry and population should be 
decanted from the same areas. Special provisions must be 
made for the time-lag of industry behind population. 

Satellites—Ten sites are suggested for the eight new 
satellite towns which are to accommodate 383,000 of the 
decentralised population, and a large proportion of de- 
centralised industry. Three are in Essex at Chipp’ng Ongar, 
Harlow, and Margaretting ; 3 in Hertfordshire at Stevenage, 
near Redbourn, and at Stapleford; 2 in Surrey at Crow- 
hurst and near Holmwood ; 1 in Kent, near Meopham ; and 
1 in Berkshire at White Waltham. All the sites lie roughly 
between twenty and thirty miles from Charing Cross. “ ~ 

Suitable sites in the region for these entirely new towns 
have been hard to find. Only two of those selected lie west 
of London, those near Redbourn and at White Waltham. 
Five are grouped to the nort-east of London. et 

_ Good transport for industry is an essential qualification 
for a satellite town. The three sites to the south of London 
are not fully suitable for heavy industry, since this requires 
good communications to the North and Midlands. 

The population of most satellites would be between 50 
and 60 thousand. 

Agriculture-—The agricultural character of the Outer 
Country Ring will be jealously guarded and building con- 
fined to definite centres. Near the urban fringe pockets of 
agricultural land should be delimited and protected. 

The practice of building on good agricultural '!and when 
suitable alternative land is available will be stopped. The 
avoidance of unco-ordinated sprawl will, by itself, be a 
great ga‘n to agriculture. There should as well be strict 
control over sand and gravel excavations. 

Communications.—(1) Roads. Ten express arterial high- 
ways will link up with the ten main radials of the County 
of London P!an. Five ring roads (two in the LCC area) will 
include <n express arterial ring road running at a radius of 
12 miles from the centre of London. 

(2) Railways. No drastic additions will be needed, as 
decentralisation will reduce the volume of daily travelling 
Several new branch lines to the north-west of London will 
link up the proposed new satellites with existing centres. 

Most of the railway system in the Greater London region 
should be electr.fied. The suggested terminals for main- 
line electrification are Didcot, Princes R sborough, Ayles- 
bury, Watford, Luton, Hitchin, Bishop’s Stortford, Chelms- 
ford and Basingstoke. 

(3) Airways. A ring of airports round London wil] in- 
clude one trans-ocean airport at Heathrow, near Heston. 


Open Spaces.—London’s main “green belt” will be | 


widened considerably and extensive new acquis'tions of 
Open space made in London proper. The deficiency in the 
Inner Urban and parts of the Suburban Rings is 4,243 
acres on the basis of 7 acres for 1,000 persons. 
Individual Areas——The plan includes brief studies of the 
population, industry, topography and shopping facilities 
of all the local government areas in the region, and recom- 
mendations as to each area’s future. 
Administration—There are 131 separate planning 
authorities in the region. Comprehensive planning is an 
impossibility on this administrative basis. Professor Aber- 
crombie puts forward, as one possible solution, tHe forma- 
tion of a special Planning Board which wou'd administer 
a “master plan” for the whole London reg‘on, compiled 
from the existing City, County and Greater London plans. 
The Board would have power to buy and develop land. 
Day-to-day.administration of local planning would be done 
by joint committees of local authorities. 
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NOTES OF 


The Debate on Greece 


In a debate which none but he enjoyed, Mr Churchill 
did noth'ng to allay the doubts and fears raised by 
present British policy in Greece. His general appreciation 
of democracy was unexceptionable but irrelevant, for the 
po:nt at issue was not whether private armies were bad but 


- whether the British Government was not being led by its 


fear of Bolshevism to favour the unconst tutional forces of 
the Right against those of the Left. Mr Churchill dd not 
once mention the vexed point of the Mountain and Sacred 


brigades and the request fo: their disband:ng. For the men . 


of EAM, whom a year ago he was prepared to arm in their 
fight against the Germans, he had only terms of vilification 
—truffians, band‘ts from the mountains. Above all, he stated 
quite openly that he sent British forces into Greece to 
counter an expected Communist revolution. 
I pointed out that..... it was very likely that the EAM 
and: the Communist extremists would attempt to seize the 


city and crush all other forms of Greek expression but their 
own. 


If this was the psychological atmosphere in which Mr 
Leeper and General Scobie went to work, it is difficult to 
see how any pretence of impartiality could have been pre- 
served. Worst of all, Mr Churchill offered the House of 
Commons no solution for the Greek d'saster but civil war 
to the bitter end. Happily for British prestige and interests 
in the Balkans, Mr Eden was able to throw the mind of 
the Members forward from sterile one-s‘ded accusation to 
the essential problem of securing an immediate truce, 


x * x 


Towards a Greek Settlement ? 


Shortly after the Commons debate it was announced 
that Field Marshal Alexander and Mr Harold Macmillan 
would go to Athens. They arrived on December 11th, and 
although the Field Marshal spent only one day in Greece, 
Mr Macmillan is presumably to remain. The EAM reaction 
to this visit was the sending of an emissary, Mr Porphyro- 
gennis, to inquire if there were no possibility of agree- 
ment. Two British terms were laid down—the evacuation 
of Attica by ELAS and the handing over of all ELAS 
arms in Athens and the Pireus. If these two conditions 
were fulfilted, Field Marshal Alexander would undertake to 

initiate the necessary steps to put an end to the present 
turmoil in Greece and restore to all Greeks, whatever their 
opinions, peace and full enjoyment of their democratic 


liberties, the first step to which must be the disbandment of 
all private armies. 


It is obvious that the two terms are a pre-condition of | 


understand:ng. But as a guarantee of a genuine settlement, 
the promise given by Field Marshal Alexander is probably 
too vague and unsatisfactory to persuade EAM to do pre- 
cisely what they are fighting to avoid—disband their armies 
without a corresponding disbandment of the suspect Moun- 
tain and Sacred brigades. If a real truce is sought, it is 
surely necessary to offer inducements as well as terms. 
The nature of such inducements is not easy to define 
without more knowledge of the local situation, but 
examples can be taken from the similar experience of other 
countries. In France, the diversion of the keenest elements 
in the maquis from the struggle at home to the struggle 
against the invader greatly eased political tension. In 
Greece, the fears of EAM could perhavs be dissipated if 
it were announced that, in return for their disarming, the 
Mountain and Sacred brigades would return to Italy to 
fight the Germans and that recruiting centres and training 
camps would be established at once under impartia] leader- 
ship for any volunteers from left wing ELAS and right 
wing EDES and from the civilian population who wished 
to train for the final struggle against the Germans. 
x 


Precision on these military terms is not, however, suffi- 
cient. After the events of the last ten days there in- 
evitably arises a question of confidence. It will be d‘fficult 
to re-convince all factions among the Greeks that the British 
are impartial or that any new Greek administration is 
genuinely representative. The British officials concerned, 
particularly the Ambassador and the local command- 
ing officer, should not only be impartial but must 
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also be accepted as such. On these grounds it is certainly 
necessary to remove Mr Leeper and possibly. General 
Scobie, a'though naturally he carries no personal respon- 
sibility for the disasters at Athens. Similarly, the British 
Government can only prejudice the chances of settlement 
if it persists in supporting a Prime Minister who cannot 
achieve a popular coalition. Mr Papandreou may be able to 
do so. If he cannot, he should give way so that other 
leaders can make the attempt. Finally, in the matter of 
elections, it is essential that Fie!'d Marshal Alexander’s 
pledge should be translated into concrete terms.. These 
should include not only the offer of British trusteeship, but 


8 promise. to accept any other international or neutral over- 


sight the Greeks may desire, to purge at once the still 
largely unpurged police and to initiate—as in Bulgaria— 
electora! registrations immediately as a guarantee of sin- 
cerity. All this demands from the British imagination, 
Sympathy, courage and a willingness. to abandon policies 
that. have obviously failed. This was unhappily not the 
mood of Mr Churchill in last week’s debate. Unless a new 
spirit prevails, the outcome can only be a disaster both for 
the Greek and the British people. This is not a problem 
that canbe solved by unconditional surrender. 


x * * 


Labour’s Dilemma 


The Labour party conference has gone according to 
plan—according to the plan, that is, of its National Execu- 
tive Committee. The decision that Labour should remain 
in the Government until the end of the war with Germany, 
or until the dissolution of the present Parliament, was not 
seriously challenged. Nor was the decision to go to the 
country on an independent Socialist platform. Indeed, pro- 
posals for electoral agreements with other left-wing and 
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progressive parties were turned down without any discus- 
sion. So long as Labour continues in the Coalition, it must 
accept responsibility for Coalition policies. How to reverse 
those policies without breaking-up the Coalition was the 
dilemma which faced the Conference most acutely when it 
came to debate an emergency resolution on the Greek 
situation. This resolution, prepared by the Executive, called 
upon the Government to take steps to bring about an armis- 
tice, and to secure the resumption of negotiations between 
the parties, with a view to establishing a provisional national 
government, and thereafter, as soon as practicable, to hold a 
free and fair General Election. Nobody could disagree with 
these objectives, and the resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority, but its terms were not strong enough 
for the delegates, whose tempers were running very high 
on this issue. It was far less strong than resolutions sub- 
mitted by the railwaymen’s and transport workers’ unions, 
which condemned the British Government’s action in 
Greece ; but owing to conference procedure, no further 
resolutions could be called and no amendments could be 
moved to the official motion. As speakers for the Executive 
pointed out, if the Labour party condemned the action of a 
Government in which its representatives were included, and 
for which, as Mr Bevin said, he took his full share of re- 
sponsibility, the position of Labour Ministers would have 
become untenable, and the earlier decisions to continue the 
Coalition would have been reversed. The debate on this 
resolution was, in some ways, a re-enactment of the situation 
in which Labour MPs found themselves last Friday. It was 
also a demonstration, if such a demonstration was: needed, 
of the consternation in the Labour movement at events in 
Greece, and of its fears that even if the Greek affair reached 
-a Satisfactory settlement, sim‘lar misfortunes might attend 
British policy elsewhere, and bring a share of discredit 
upon Labour Ministers. 


* * * 


Preparing for the Election 


The Labour party, thus committed to continue in the 
Coalition, is at the same time to proceed with its electoral 
preparations and propaganda. The economic and social pro- 
gramme on which the party will go to the country is being 
debated too late for comment this week. But there are grave 
doubts about whether Labour is equipped to face the chal- 
lenge at the polls. Mr Harold Laski, who presided in the 
absence of Miss Ellen Wilkinson, urged constituencies to 
adopt younger candidates, and appealed to the party not to 
cling to narrow sectarian principles. He used fine words, 
but it cannot honestly be said that this year’s Conference, 
presumably .the last before the General Election, has provided 
signs that Labour is prepared for the fray, or has given 
confidence in the qualities of its leadership. Mr Attlee 
delivered an admirable lecture on collective security, but 
‘did not speak in the vital debates on coalition or Greece ; 
it was left to Mr Arthur Greenwood to open both discus- 
sions, which he did without much enthusiasm ; while Mr 
Bevin, who holds no official position in the party, was 
brought in as a big gun to quell unruliness. There was a 
general impression that the platform was out of tune with the 
floor, and at times afraid of it. From this point of view the 
most interesting feature of the proceedings was the election 
to the Executive of Mr Aneurin Bevan, who should certainly 
inject some stimulant imto the milk and water of Transport 
House. Satisfactory, too, was the return of Mr Herbert 
Morrison, who has in recent months done more to crystal- 
lise Labour’s case than any other of its spokesmen. But two 
swallows do not make a summer, and without really effec- 
tive leadership, and so long as it cold-shou'ders all potential 
allies, Labour can hardly expect to appeal to the millions 
of non-political voters, who will, after all, determine the 
issue at the next General Election. 


* * * 


The Franco-Russian Treaty 


; .General de Gaulle crowned his visit to Moscow by 
signing a Treaty of Alliance with Russia. The news has 
been enthusiastically received in Paris, and in this country, 
too,: the alliance has been given a warm welcome. It marks 
another step on the road of restoring the system of Euro- 
pean security, which, faulty at best, was torn to pieces by 
the Nazis between 1933 and 1939. German victory has 
always depended upon the separation of East and West, and 
to-day, in the last desperate stages of the battle, the Nazis 
still pin their hopes on a rift between Russia and _ its 
Western allies, The Franco-Russian Pact is another span in 
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the bridge which must be built to bind together Eastern 
and Western Europe. As such, it is an effective answer now 
to the Nazis’ political warfare of “ Divide and defeat,” and 
later it can be a valuable reinsurance of European peace. 
This latter function depends, however, upon the manner in 
which it is combined with existing security agreements and 
other wider arrangements still to be made. The coalition 
that has defeated Hitler has not been a Russo-French 
coalition, but a fighting alliance between Russia and all the 
West European democracies and between all these states 
and the English-speaking democracies of other continents. 
Anything short of this coalition will not be a reliable founda- 
tion for peace. In the first place, therefore, the Russo-French 
Pact needs to be brought into relation with the Anglo- ~ 
Russian Treaty, and, as a second step, the nations of 
Western Europe should themselves gather into a_ closer 
association to make certain that the Western pillar of the 


* European bridge stands on the surest possible ground. This 


bridge, in its turn, needs to be fitted into the wider security 
arrangements outlined at Dumbarton Oaks. It is significant 
that sections of the American press are already criticising 
the new alliance as a manifestation of the balance of power. 
The interests of Russia, France and Britain, alike demand 
that the new alliance system growing up in Europe should 
be accepted on the other side of the Atlantic as a reinforce- 
ment of any general security plan and not as its negation. 
The converse is equally true—that regional security pacts 
should be accepted in America as a welcome strengthening 
of a universal system which must necessarily be weaker in 
some of its limbs than in others. 


* * * 


Housing Repairs 


Last Friday’s debaté on housing did much to clear the 
undergrowth from a tangled subject. Mr Sandys and Mr 
Willink both gave encouraging proofs of quickened progress 
in repair work over the last three months. Both acknow- 
ledged the gravity of their task, and both made some definite 
promises for the future. The increased concentration of 
building labour in London, revealed by the Minister of 
Works, is something to the credit of the past administration. 
From 21,000 in June, 1944, it jumped to §9,000 at the 
beginning of September. and to 126,000 by the beginning 
of December. The repairs programme has also been got 
under way ; 200,000 of the Government’s winter target of 
719,000 houses to be restored to “a tolerable standard of 
comfort” were completed at the beginning of this month, 
and over 12,000 premises have been requisitioned for hous- 
ing since September 22nd. So far so good, but not good 
enough. Problems of repair, other than of seriously damaged 
and uninhabitable houses, require only the organised direc- 
tion of men and materials, in which art the Government 
should by now be well practised. Even so, this first stage 
in the London campaign is serious enough. In 53 districts 
10 per cent of the inhabited houses have leaking roofs ; of 
the position in the remaining 42 districts, Mr Sandys said 
nothing, and the percentage may well be higher. Over 
500,000 houses are still to be repaired, and the promise of 
comp’etion by April 1, 1945, was received in the House with 
some scepticism. 


x x * 


Permanent and Temporary Houses 


It is the second stage of re-housing—that of providing 
new houses—that will prove the greatest test of Mr Sandys’s 
ability as GOC Building. Lord Woolton has sounded a 
warning note in the Lords this week by say-ng that no 
possible effort can produce houses for everybody by the end 
of the German war. That fact has become increasingly 
obvious in recent months, but it should not be allowed to 
excuse the non-fulfilment of the scheduled programme. 
Mr Sandys’s announcement, so“abruptly made, that Portal 
“ pressed-steel” houses cannot even be started until after 
the defeat of Germany is not in itself of great importance. 
Other materials are available, and existing designs and speci- 
fications can, where necessary, be speedily adapted to them. 
Certainly, the shortage of steel in wartime, which Lord 
Portal himself foresaw, might defer production, cannot be 
made into a beating-stick for a scapegoat. What is post- 
poning the housing programme is not the failure of Lord 
Portal, but the success of Marshal von Rundstedt. It was 
Lord Portal himself who safeguarded the production of 
temporary homes by giving the go-ahead to the Uniseco, 
Tarran and the rest, and -the Government would be well 
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advised to discourage any witch-hunting arising from 
Mr Sandys’s announcement. The Portal house has from 
the start been the target of criticism from a formidable 
comb:nation of interests—those who want to build houses 
out of materials other than steel combining with those who 
want to make other things out of the steel they would 
require. Some of these interests, prematurely proclaiming 
that the Portal house is dead, are now turning their fire on 
the proposal to import 10,000 second-hand timber huts or 
bungalows from the United States, which are condemned on 
grounds ranging from the shortage of shipping space to the 
fire hazard. This criticism, it is not surprising to learn, comes 
from the people who want to build brick houses. It is d-ffi- 
cult to be patient with such facetiousness. What if the Portal 
house is sub-standard? What if wood is an inflammable 
material? Shelter for homeless people can be provided in 
these ways more quickly than in any other ways—and that, 
in a crisis, is the important thing. 


* 


On the wider aspects of the problem, the disquiet 
expressed in the House was well grourded. The target for 
temporary building is 200,000, and under half have so far 
been allocated to local authorities. London is to have 27,000, 
but only 7,000 to 8,000 sites have so far been found for 
them, let alone prepared. Even if the 20,000 remaining sites 
can be found in time, the allocation will still provide only 
one-tenth the number of London houses destroyed and 
seriously damaged by the enemy. In the face of this situa- 
tion, the latest move of the Government seems to be rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. Prefabrication methods are to be 
used to bu'‘ld permanent (or convertible-to-permanent) 
houses “to replace the tail-end of the temporary bungalow 
programme.” Where these are to go Mr Sandys has not 
disclosed, but to build houses to some of the Northolt 
designs in the immediate future —in the haphazard way 
that is permissible with the temporary types—is to court the 
worst possible nightmares of unplanned “development.” 
Second to the 60 per cent saving in building labour, the 
advantage of temporary housing (from the Government 
point of view, at least) is that it puts off the evil hour of 
co-ordinated plann‘ng of location. But if some of the “ tem- 
porary ” houses—those built to relieve the immediate pres- 
sure—are to ke built to Jast, the imperative need for 
decisions on land control and national and regional plan- 
ning becomes not less, but more, emphatic. 


* * * 


First Steps in Holland 


Dr Gerbrandy, the Dutch Prime Minister, has returned . 
from Holland after an inspection of political and economic 
conditions in liberated territory. Want and dislocation of all 
normal means of life dominate the picture. Food supplies 
are actually lower than under the German occupation, for 
the fighting has disrupted all communications. Bridges are 
down, railways bombed, dykes broken and flooding com- 
pletes the ruin wrought by war. Since the opening of 
Antwerp, however, the situation has started to improve. A 
central Transport Bureau has been set up to deal with the 
chief cause of starvation—the lack of transport—and SHAEF 
and the local Dutch authorities are making the distribution 
of supplies their first priority. Compared with the search 
for food and fuel, political problems occupy only a secondary 
position. A state of siege has been declared and a Dutch 
military authority responsible to the War Minister and, in 
second instance, to the entire Dutch Government, has taken 
over local administration under the. general directions of 


SHAEF. Under the Dutch Constitution, all burgomasters : 


are appointed by Royal Decree and there has been little 
difficulty in appointing local officials. In most cases, the 
former burgomasters who were dismissed by the Nazis have 
been reinstated. The only real index of political feeling is 
the flood of newspapers—35 in liberated territory, most of 
them clandestine papers now appearing in their first light of 
day. It is impossible to draw general ccnclusions about the 
rest of Holland from the experience of the liberated areas. 
They are solidly Catholic and include no big towns where 
the Communists and possibly the Socialists have grown in 
Strength under the occupation. Yet it is believed that the 
overwhelming desire apparent in the press for unity and 
for an end to a regime of splinter parties—53 before the 
war—may well be found to be general. It may presage a 
sharp cleavage between the resisters who, especially the 
young ones, are looking for new political forms and insti- 
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tutions, and the older politicians who wish on the whole 
to return to an unchanged 1939. It seems that Dr Ger- 
brandy is aware of this problem and has taken note of 
the lessons from other liberated territory. Recruiting centres 
have already been open to train resisters and volunteers for 
the Pacific war and for local garrison duties. And Dr 
Gerbrandy has announced that when Holland is entirely 
free, he will give in his resignation to make place for a 
leader of the resistance movement. 


* * * 


The BMA Decides 


The third and fourth days of the annual represeatative 
meeting of the British Medical Association were mainly 
devoted to discussions of the administration of a national 
health service. The meeting showed itself opposed to vir- 
tually the whole of the administrative structure proposed in 
the White Paper: it resolved that the profession should not 
be controlled by the local authorities—the words “as at 
present constituted ” being omitted from the final form of 
the resolution ; that the central administrative body should 
be predominantly medical in composition and. that. the 
Minister should be required to take its advice on medical 
questions ; that the Central Medical Board, which in the 
White Paper proposals would be the employing body: for 
general practitioners working in the public service, should: 
be entirely medical in composition and should have. no 
powers to restrict or direct doctors wishing to take up ‘a 
public practice ; and that, until local government areas’ and: 
functions are reformed, regional councils for hospital and 
medical areas should be established, which would be repre- 
sentative of the local authorities and the medical profession. 
But equally important is the fact that the BMA ig willing 
to negotiate with the Minister of Health and has appointed 
its share of the negotiating committee. It may well be that 
when the negotiations are resumed some of the uncom- 
promising resolutions passed at the meeting will be allowed! 
to slide into the background. But it seems perfectly clear 
that the BMA is emphatically and finally opposed to local 
authority control and that, judged by the questionnaire, the 
profession as a whole supports it on this point. Since, there- 
fore, a national health service, financed by public funds, 
must be publicly controlled through a Minister responsible. 
to Parliament, the only possible basis of negotiation on the 
administrative questions seems to be complete nationalisa- 
tion of all the health services. Provided there were no clinical 
control and provided private practice might continue, this: 
would meet the doctors’ most rooted objections, More im- 
portant, it would enable the sérvices to be properly co- 
ordinated, whereas under the White Paper proposals they: 
would be in many respects more uncoordinated than ever ; 
in particular, it would enable areas large enough for a hos- 
pital service to be established. Finally, as The Economist 
has urged before, it would provide a solution to local govern- 
ment financial problems. Mr Willink said recently that the 
Government did not propose to weaken local government 
by transferring tc the state its more important functions. 
He may have to reconsider the statement. 
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Future Savings | 


The National Savings Movement has been awarded 
its colours—a flag with a laurel wreath surmounted by a 
crown ona white field—to be hoisted on all appropriate 
occasions. Last week Sir John Anderson made a strong 
appeal to the nation to maintain its savings effort after the 
war. During the war the public has saved well, partly 
through prudence and patriotism, but largely because of 
the difficulty of finding satisfactory alternative employment 
for its money. After the war much of the capital expen- 
diture required for schemes of reconstruction and social 
development will have to be met by the loca] authorities 
out of loans made available by the Government. And to 
finance these and other operations in a sound and orderly 
manner the Government must be able to command the 
largest possible volume of savings. How much saving can 
be induced by appeals to patriotism onee the exigent con- 
ditions of war are removed? The answer depends finally on 
the people’s estimate of the- genuineness and practicability 
of the reconstruction* programme. A Government that could 
capture the public imagination wou'd capture its pocket 
fairly easily. If the approach is to be more pedestrian the 
best incentive to saving would be the certainty of complete 
redemption in terms of real value. There is another point. 
The war has drawn an effective line between the period 
when national savings were drawn largely from the rentier 
class and the future when they must come increasingly 
from the wage-earners. To-day 16s. 6d. out of every pound 
of personal income (after tax) goes to those with incomes 
of less than £500 a year. This change in the distribution 
of the national income will upset the savings habits of the 
community. Certainly the incentive of higher yield wil! not 
prove so effective as in the past, for the small saver is much 
less interested in the return on his investment than its 
capita! value.. The whole subject of savings demands the 
most careful attention. Flag-waving is not enough. 


* * * 


Burma’s Future 


The debate in the Commons on the future status of 
Burma revealed the anx‘ety of all parties that the Burmans 
should look upon the advancing British forces as liberators, 
and should not feel that they were simply exchanging one 
conqueror for another. There was a d.vision of opinion, 
however, on the method the British Government should 
adopt to underline their acceptance of a completely free and 
self-govern ng future for Burma. Some members urged 
that Dominion status should be promised unequivocally 
from the morrow of liberation. Mr Amery demurred from 
this, and proposed that the transition to Domin‘on status 
could only be made after a period of reconstruct-on. 
Provided always that the Government is sincere in wishing 
Burma—and India—to achieve Dominion status speedily— 
and there is every reason to accept its sincerity—Mr 
Amery’s point is sound. Burma will be for some time to come 
a battlefield. The devastation ‘s enormous, and the people 
are in serious distress after the rice requisitions and the 
forced labour imposed by the Japanese. All these things 
have been done under a nominally independent Burmese 
Government. The Japanese declared Burma “ independent ” 


in 1943, but continued to use the Ba Maw Government . 


as a complete puppet. It may well be that the politics of 
independence will at first be less interesting than the 
economics of reconstruction. This should be the first task 
for the British, and by their way of setting about it they 
can amply prove whether they seriously intend in- 
dependence. In preparation for a constituent assembly, the 
British Governor should be assisted by a Council of 
Burmese to whom as much authority as poss:ble should be 
transferred. In econom‘c reconstruction, stress w'll need 
to be put on bringing Burmese into the economic controls 
of the country. The biggest single matter is the Indian 
problem. Some estimates are that nearly 60 per cent of 
Burma’s capital is Indian owned, and in many cases the 
industries and ricefields of Burma have been subject to a 


gal‘ing remote control from Madras and elsewhere. There. 


will be no economic future for Burma unless this balance 
is redressed. It is equally true that there will be no 
communal peace—and no full self-government—until the 
two national communities can meet on equal terms. 


* * * 


Jugoslav Agreement 


After joint consultations’ in Belgrade, Marshal Tito 
and Dr Subas:tch have reached agreement upon the com- 
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position of the provisional Government which is to be 
set up to establish the local admunistration in liberated 
Jugoslavia and to prepare for a Constituent Assembly. 
The chief po.nt in this Government’s composition is that it 
is to represent “all peoples and all the federal units of 
Jugoslavia.” The agreement is a hopeful sign that Jugoslavia 
may be spared the misfortunes of Greece, but until the 
actual composition of the Government is announced and 
there is more factual information about the state of affairs 
inside Jugoslavia, it is impossible to say whether the 
Provisional Government will have the backing and authority 
it needs to bring together the different nationalities who 
at no time have co-existed very happily inside the Jugoslav 
state. The Germans are leaving behind them the usual 
legacy of feud and hatred and, no doubt, the usual gangs 
of agents provocateurs. It is also unhappily true that, 
although Marshal Tito has decreed an amnesty for all 
Chetniks who served under Mihailovitch, the fighting 


. between guer:llas and Chetniks still goes on. Their struggle 


reflects the greatest political obstacle to peaceful transition. 
It is by no means certain that the mass of Serbs accept 
the federal plans of the Liberation Committee. A federal 
scheme uniting Slovenia, Croatia and Greater Serbia would 
perhaps be acczptable. But the present federal schemes 
break up Greater Serbia by granting autonomy to Serbian 
Macedonia, to Moslem Bosnia and to Monteneg:o as well. 
In such a coalition the Serbs would feel outnumbered and 
outclassed. Anxiety on the smooth progress of these schemes 
would be less if Marshal Tito had rallied some Serb states- 
men of real standing to his side. 


* * * 


Employees in Politics 


The directors of the Royal Insurance Company have 
issued a notice to their staff encouraging them to take an 
active part in “county, municipal or other publ’c service 
in local affairs” and promising sympathetic considerations: 
for any application for re-arrangement of work to make 
such participation poss:ble. This is a praiseworthy initiative 
on the company’s part. The overwhelming majority of 
c‘tizens today are wage-earning or salary-earning employees 
and if the conduct of public affairs has to be let: entirely to 
the rich, the retired and the self-emp!oying, they w.ll inevit- 
ably suffer in consequence—indeed, they have already 
suffered. Nor shou!d it be regarded whol!y as altruistic 
public service on the employer’s part to encourage his em- 
ployees to perform their civic dut‘es, since ,in many cases 
their usefulness will be enhanced by the experience they will 
gain. The trend of recent years, however, has been in the 
opposite direction and there must now be many millions 
‘of people who are debarred, by trade practice or even by 
formal contract, from taking an active share in their comms 
concerns. Perhaps the Royal Insurance Companv’s actiun 
is a sign of a changing tide. It applies only to local pstitics, 
and wider questions might well be raised by an extensicu 
of the principle to national politics. In many cases, Parlia- 
mentary candidatures—and still more membership—would 
be wholly incompatible with private bus:ness duties, and 
in all cases there would be inconvenience. But against this 
must be set the pla‘n fact that Parliament can never ve 
fully representative until members of all sections of the 
people sit in it. It would be well worth pay:ng the price 
of some inconvenience to secure a wider representation of 
the public in both local and national. bodies. 


* * * 


, Germany’s Oil Reserves 


After overrunning the oilfields of Galicia and Roumania, 
the Russian armies now stand before the town of Nagy- 
Kanizsa, on the outskirts of Hungary’s principal oilfields. 
Germany has already lost 67 per cent of: its crude oil 
resources, and the loss of Hungary would bring the figure 
up to 74 per cent. Over two-thirds of its remaining reserves 
are at Zistersdorf, only 31 miles from Vienna. Meanwhile 
the Allied bombing forces in the west have for months 
past made Germany’s synthetic oil plants their chief target. 


Will the result be that at long last, after so many false hopes, 


and false predictions on the Allied side, the Germans will 
really run out of oil? The estimates must, of course, be 
tentative, but the answer is almost certa‘nly that now, as in 
earlier years, the Germans may be gravely inconvenienced, 
but are not defeated by the Allied offensive on oil. With 
Austria and Germany intact the Germans will sti!l be pro- 
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ducing about 2,300,000 tons of crude oil, compared with 
609,000 tons in 1938. The increase has been due to a vast 
development in the centralised exploring and drilling of new 
resources. If the figures for synthetic oil are added, the 
German total for 1944 perhaps reaches 6,000,000 tons, 
although bombing may in fact have reduced the output 
even below this figure. Some stocks have been destroyed 
by bombing, but it would be wrong to conciude that the 
Germans are carry:ng no stocks. Meanwhile in 1943 and 
1944 more and more vehicles have been transferred to 
generator gas, and more horse-drawn transport has been 


introduced for military purposes. The series of great retreats . 


has also relieved some of the strain. It wou'd therefore be 
unsafe to assume that the minimum amount of fuel and 
lubricating oil necessary to keep the tanks moving and the 
planes flying and the submarines d ving will not be forth- 
coming for another six months. -Germany’s tremendous 
losses of natural oii have undoubted!y brought it nearer to 
the edge of collapse. But past experience shows that the 
A'lies always underest'mate how much room there is still 
left for balancing on that edge. 


* * x 


Liability for Injury 


On September 3, 1939, Parliament passed the Personal 
Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, to prov:de a special 
scheme of pensions for war injuries. The Act has just 
received its first fundamental challenge in the courts. The 
basic plan of the Act was to deprive an ind v:dual of all 
his peace-time rights to claim damages if he received injury 
or was killed by a war injury and to give him instead the 
right to a Governmental pension. But the pension was not 
payable in all cases in which an ind:v:dual could have 
claimed damages before the Act was passed. For example, 
a man whose wife is killed by the negligence of someone 
else can claim damages for her loss, but, if her death was 
due to a war injury, he can only claim a pens‘on if he was 
in fact wholly or partly dependent upon her. That was the 
position in the case of Billings v. Reed. In that case the 
plaintiffs w'fe was killed by an aircraft in circumstances 
which, but for this Act, wou'd clearly have entitled the hus- 
band to recover damages, Since he was not entitled to a 
pension, he sued for damages, was successful in the High 
Court. but lost in the Court of Appeal. Leave to appeal to 
the House of Lords was given, so in all probabil'ty the last 
has not yet been heard of th’s point. The social implica- 
tions of this issue are considerable. Hitherto the decis‘on 
whether a man received compensation if he was hurt 
depended solely on whether the injured person or the person 
who injured him were negligent. The social consequences 
of !eaving him and his dependants without money and w'th- 
out anv capacity to earn d‘d not come into the picture 
at all. If he and his family starved, there was always charity 
or the poorhouse. The new doctrine is less legal and more 
social; in the new view it is not so important that an 
injured man should receive a iump sum of damages if the 
other party has been negligent and nothing if he has not, 
but it is important that the family group shall not suddenly 
be deprived of a section of their income because an acc’dent 
has befallen, one of their number. Naturally, in a per'od of 
trans tion, there are still many gats and incons’stencies, but 
the gradual emergence of this new principle from the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act in 1897 to the Social Security 
plans of 1944, is a fascinating study in itself. 


* * * 


Free Education 


Only three months remain before the Education Act— 
a large part of it, at least—comes into force. Frem April 1, 
1944, the payment of fees is abolished in all primary and 
Secondary schools maintained by public funds. Fees may 
be charged only for special tuition, of the kind usually given 
outside school hours, in such subjects as danc'ng and in- 
strumental music. In future, education fees will continue to 
be charged for even‘ng-class tuition, but will be remitted 
in necess‘tous cases. The Minister recommends that all first- 
year evening-school students shou'd rece‘ve tuition free if 
their progress and attendance are satisfactory. For students 
teleased by their employers to attend part-time day courses 
at technical colleges, tuition fees w'll continue to be settled 
by arrangement between the authority and the employers. 
After April rst all new secondary school entrants w'll be 
“scholarship” students. One result of this will be that 
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many would-be fee-paying students will have to—or will 

wish to—find accommodation outside the. secondary schools. 

Private schools should experience a temporary boom—a 

curious result of an Act whose main purpose was to develop 

the systems of public education. It is most unfortunate that 

the provisions: of the Act must be appiied piecemeal. The 

orig.nal conception made an impressive pattern ; the pieces 

now being fixed in position may produce a patchwork that | 
will take a lot of unpicking. ; 


x x x 


The Cost of Dying 


There is, in this country, no activity so unnecessarily 
costly as dying. Much wasteful and redundant expenditure 
on burial insurance will be ended through the death grant‘ 
proposed by the White Paper on social security. But this: 
cash benefit, which is reasonably high,.may prove inade- 
quate to meet the present high cost of funerals. The problem 
is intertwined with strong social customs, Family pride, 
which dreads a “ pauper’s funeral” even in the respectable 
form now provided by Public Assistance authorities, is a 
cause of lavish and thoughtless expend:ture on inefficient 
services, In no other transaction is the consumer so often' 
indifferent to making a good bargain. To prevent exploita- 
tion of his carelessness or ignorance, there needs to be a‘ 
statutory maximum for undertakers’ charges, as well as full 
publicity for all the many items of cost involved. Burial | 
fees to clergy and cemetery charges, which at present follow 
no common principle, ought to be standardised. Med cal 
certificates necessary at death or cremation should be ‘issued 
more cheaply. The trade also requires technical reorganisa- 
tion, which should include the elimination of the present’ 
costly variety of coffins and perhaps the pooling of hearses, | 
cars, and labour among smaller firms. Local authorities, 
who have made small use of their permissive powers to 
date, should be encouraged to set a good example in cheap 
and efficient burial or cremation. As a first step, they should 
be made respons:ble for all cemeteries and crematoria, which 
in some districts are stil run by private companies, whose 
costs are increased by the method of attracting undertakers 
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Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this vast quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy 
farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 
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with a commission. In addition, they should be allowed to 
provide funerals at approved charges. The first need is 
clearly for some official regulation of fees and practices. Its 
administration would probably require the appointment of 
funeral inspectors by the local authorities, who are best 
suited to take the lead in this reform. 


Shorter Notes 


A first sum of £700,000 is to be made available to 
Jamaica to help repair the damage caused by-a hurricane. 
A free grant of £196,000 will be distributed among banana 
growers for replanting, and the balance will be an interest- 
free loan to be made to growers of bananas and other crops 
for replanting, new planting and other rehabilitation pur- 
poses. The total expenditure arising from the damage is 
estimated at £1,325,000. 


Mr Herbert Morrison announced in the House of Com- 
mons last week that a committee, to be appointed jointly 
by himself, the Minister of Health and the Minister of 
Education, will be set up to inquire into existing methods 


Letters to 


Lessons cf: Five Years 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I submit that the “ sample figures” you give 
in your article on “Lessons of Five Years,” to show that 
output of war equipment in 1942 had reached only between 
60 and 71 per cent of the maximum, are extremely mislead- 
ing. The list of six items you give could easily be matched 
by an equally impressive and more surprising list of items 
in which the maximum was reached in that year. They 
include tanks, field, medium and heavy artillery equipments, 
heavy anti-aircraft equipments, gun and mortar ammuni- 
tien and most types of naval vessels. Does this not suggest 
that the further increase in the output of the items you 
mention was in a large measure made possible by a reduc- 
tion of the output of other things which by that time had 
proved to be less urgently needed?—Yours faithfully, © 


Cambridge F. A. HAYEK 


[There was no intention, in our article, of underrating the 
performance of the earlier years in some lines, and it was 
stated that “there are other items where the comparison is 
more favourable.” The six items for which figures were 
given were chosen with some care as being items for which 
there was very urgent demand from the earliest months ; 
they were certainly not held back (as Professor Hayek 
implies) by higher priority for other things. Indeed, two 
of the six, aircraft and aero-engines, had a super-priority 
for most of the time. But it is refreshing to find Professor 
Hayek coming to the defence of state planning.—EDITor.]} 


The Greek Disaster 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It is most unfortunate that in your otherwise 
moderate and well-balanced article on Greece you should 
refer to the “Mountain Brigade” and the “ Sacred 
Squadron” as “two divisions.” Military terms must be 
used with some sense of their meaning even by political 
commentators. The Mountain Brigade, of which the Sacred 
Squadron forms part, is, as its name implies, one-third of 
one division, and this fact invalidates the whole argument. 

There must be others besides myself who opened their 
eyes rather widely at the suggestion that a unit of the 
regular Greek Army which has fought in the desert and 
in Italy and which has been purged only of mutineers 
should be treated as if it were nothing but a collect’on of 
partisans. But whatever the position, the retention by the 
Government of one brigade under arms in a _ newly- 
liberated country hard'y merits the attention which you 
seem to attach to it. The Brigade was not even concen- 
trated in one place, but dispersed partly outside the main- 
Jand of Greece.—Yours, etc., 


House of Commons QUINTIN HoGG 
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of providing for children deprived of a normal home life. 
Its terms of reference are wide, and should enable it to 
range farther than the mere administration of the insti- 
tutions to which orphans and neglected children are sent. 

* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

_ Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941 .......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Toral, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943 .......... 2,357 3,462 5,819 
Jan.—May, 1944 ...... 1,561 2,916 4,473 
June-Aug., 1944 ..... 5,479 15,934 21,417 
September........... 170 530 
October ...cscccccccece 172 416 588 
November........... 716 1,511 2,227 
Totals to date........ 58,315 81,089 139,404 


Those killed in air-raids during November included 269 
men, 345 women and 102 children under 16. 


the Editor 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—As a member of the Labour Party, I find it very 
difficult to understand the violent anti-Labour prejudices 
which have recently become a regular feature of your 
columns. On all other matters you display such a well- 
informed and liberal attitude that the attack on the Labour 
Party in the opening remarks of your article on “The 
Greek Disaster” is incomprehensible. The article expressed 
exactly the attitude of most Labour supporters, and that 
it is not “sentimental muddle-headed misreading of the 
issues” was amply demonstrated in the debate in the 
House of Commons. In this debate, the sentimentality and 
the muddle-headedness came from the Prime Minister, 
who, in a speech in defence of democracy, treated our-own 
Parliament with contempt. No one of the charges which 
you made in your article was refuted during his defence 
of his policy, and it now seems likely that the defence of 
British prestige and British interests in Europe wi'l depend 
on the Labour Party adopting an even more intransigent 
attitude. 

On the question of the use of armed force in political 
issues it is necessary for British democrats to remember 
that a tyranny cannot be overthrown by constitutional 
methods and that they may be faced several times in the 
future, as in the past, with the choice between supporting 
a reactionary status quo or a progressive revolution. — 
Yours faithfully, 

Barnes, S.W.13. AUSTEN ALBU 


.[Of the total voting strength of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party only 14 per cent voted in favour of the motion we 
criticised.—EDITOR] 


A Plan for Broadcasting 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your Plan for Broadcasting has the right foundation 
with its advocacy that this country should adopt the best 
of both systems, sponsored and unsponsored. Both systems 
have the:r faults and their advantages, and it is in our 
favour that, at this stage of broadcasting, we are able to 
profit from everyone’s experience and make a fresh begin- 
ning after the BBC Charter expires. 

I agree with you that there should be three networks in 
competition, but my view is that there should be only one 
system run on BBC lines, mainly cultural and educational, 
but with the other two networks run by commercial 
interests. 

The listening public will always divide itself into two 
audiences, the majority who turn to radio for entertainment 
and the minority who want uplift or mental stimulation. 
F'rst-class entertainment is costly to buy, and a single com- 
mercial network, with an annual programme expenditure 
of between £5,000 000 and £10,000,000, would swamp the 
two opposition networks with only the £1,000,000 a year 
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budget the BBC expends on talent for its Home and General 
Forces programmes. a 

The power of radio lies in its command over millions of 
listeners at a time, and it would be virtuaily a monopoly for 
a single commercial network to be in a position to dictate 
to the masses their standard of entertainment and to control 
their hours of leisure. Far better to have two competing 
commercial stations with annual licences from the Govern- 
ment battling for the favour of listeners’ attention, in their 
turn competing culturally, both in their advertising pro- 
grammes and in their sustaining programmes, with the 
unsponsored BBC-type network. 

Your article calls for bold experiment, but surely the 
situation is more urgent than that. Plans are now being 
finalised for a radio onslaught on Brita:‘n the moment war 
is over. From the West, by short-wave and long-wave, we 
shali have American-sponsored programmes (the BBC has 
been generous enough to build up British audiences for 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Bob Hope and Charlie McCarthy, 
all ready for when their sponsors besiege this market). From 
the East we can expect British-sponsored radio from 
Continental stations. 

Radio is too potent a force for the Government to allow 
out of its control. Instead of losing our home audience to 
overseas stations we must give listeners what they will 
demand, a wider choice of broadcasting and a_ higher 
standard of entertainment. 

The lesson I have learned as a programme producer in 
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three years of commercial radio plus three years at the BBC 
is, first, win your audience. The BBC has too rarely tried to 
bridge that gap between what you want to give the public 
and what the public wants to hear. Unless another British 
source of radio fulfils this need, the power of radio will be 
switched out of Government control.—Yours faithfully, 


Gerrards Cross. Howarp THOMAS 


Those Billions 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—This country is not the only one that uses million, 
billion, trillion, etc., to denote powers I, 2, 3, etc., of one 
million. Russia uses the same system, which is perfectly 
logical. 

The other two big powers, the USA and France, use 
million, bilion, trillion, etc., to denote powers 2, 3, 4, etc., 
of one thousand. Not so logical. In this last system milliard 
is synonymous with billion, and in French is of more 
general usage. 

Another case of our French friends not being as logical 
as they are reputed to be is their use of the cumbersome 
“ soixante-dix, quatre-vingt, quatre-vingt-dix,” when they 
have at their disposal the good old logical words “ septante, 
octante, nonante.” These latter are still normally used 
by the French-speaking Swiss, and Belgians always use 
septante and nonante.—Yours faithfully, 


Wimbledon, SW19 E. A. HALET 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Economic Contradictions 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


New York, November 9th. 

T= United States has held an election, but has not 

made a choice either of foreign policy or of domestic 
economic policy—the inseparable sides of the coin of wel- 
fare. Indeed the country did not even have the. possibility 
of making a choice in the election. The time of decision is 
not yet come—even though the delay is probably loading it 
with greater difficulty. 

For a long time the United States has showed the schizo- 
phrenic characteristic: it has espoused pol.cies which point 
in opposite directions and carried them out with equal 
vigour. Each party showed the symptoms markedly in the 
campaign just ended, and so the election could do no more 
—nor less—than demonstrate the highly developed state of 
the condition. The country as a whole, and ‘each party 
separately, favours both internationalism and nationalism, 
both full employment and numerous massive obstacles to 
production. If there was a difference between the 
Republicans and the Democrats, it was that the Democrats 
endorse in policy—as well as in action—all views with 
greater vigour. The Democrats won a greater following, 
since more people heard what they wanted to hear, because 
whatever they wanted to hear was said more emphatically. 
The Democrats had the additional advantage that whatever 
was said could be given veris:militude by pointing to one 
—and usually more—statutes or other actions in the past 
twelve years. 

Three examples may illustrate the point. 

First, both parties favoured high and rising wages, even 
higher than the present basic straight t'me rates, which have 
mounted by about one-quarter since January, 1941, on top 
of an unprecedented increase from 1935 to 1940. With this 
endorsement by both parties, reinforced by the account 
receivable that Mr Sidney Hillman’s Political Action Com- 
m‘ttee can present to the new Administration, the “ Little 
Steel” formula, which has hitherto restra‘ned the rise in 
wage rates, will presumably soon be altered by a dec’s‘on 
for a further general mark-up in base rates. Neither party, 
nor major speaker, paid any attention to the precess by 
which higher real rates are made possible, wh'ch is, of 
course, by rising productivity. Though it is difficult to 
measure even with the Amer‘can penchant for stat’st’cs, the 
appearance from official stud’es is that productiv‘ty has not 
risen during the past four years by anything I’ke the increase 
in straight time rates of wages, even in most of those lines 


,accounting methods. 


most subject to technological improvement—and many are 
subject to it, if at all, only in minor degree. (The chief 
exceptions to this statement concern certain war goods 
which have been on the move from handicraft output to 
mass production.) It has been possible to pay the higher 
wages in these years only because the volume of production 
has skyrocketed while profit margins have declined and 
cap:tal costs probably are not adequately reflected by 
Sizeable profits result while the 
economy operates above capacity levels, but a decline even 
to capacity may, and many think will, produce a drastically 
changed picture as the smaller profit margins become visible 
and as they are further reduced by the rise in overhead costs 
per un't which usually occurs when volume drops. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Association of 
American Railroads, and officials of various individual rail- 
roads have recently published calculations suggesting grave 
financial danger to the railways from present costs when the 
abnormal war bloat disappears from the volume of traffic, 
even though the decline should stop at levels of high 
employment. Calculations of similar import have been made 
for the steel industry and certain manufacturing companies, 
and do not even need to be made for the host of small 
concerns which bulk so large in the economy, such as lJaun- 
dries, repair shops, independent stores, real estate enter- 
prises, and so forth. Rising prices may, in time, provide a 
solution for this situation and so may ris’ng productivity, 
but at least for a period smaller capital investment by busi- 
ness enterprises and smaller markets for some goods—such 
as housing—may result. This would make more d'fficult the 
attainment of fuli employment, increase the burden on the 
budget, enhance demands for spread’ng the work (which 
would further increase costs), almost inescapably increase 
demands for the protection of markets from foreign com- 
petition, and perhaps bring demands for subs‘d'sed exports. 
And this mav come at a time when the appearance, odour 
and action of many of the inhabitants of the external world 
w ll not be so pleasing to many here as during the present 
comradeship. The reaction of domestic economics on foreign 
policy may be profound. 


* 


Secondly, both parties favoured the maintenance of high 
prices for agricultural products, implying the present prices 
—or still better—for whatever quantities the farmers want 
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to produce. Present prices are about double the pre-war 
leve.s, and the prospects for ther maintenance by market 
demand, when the extreme demands of the armed forces, 
Lend-Lease and relief—and of storage for these purposes— 
are Over, are not dazzling, even if the nat.onai ecOnoiny con- 
tinues to operate at capacity production. This has led both 
parties to support the enactment of measures authoris.ng 
the Government to support most commod ties of any conse- 
quence for at least two years after the war by buying up 
any surpluses. The Government is also empowered to sell 
its hoidings avroad at less than cost or at prices below the 
domestic ievel. The great political influence of American 
agricuiture has been preponderantly casi on the protectionist 
side, and it could hardiy be expected to become less so :f 
product.on were exceeding consumpuion, if che Government 
were rap:diy accumulating stocks, and if dumping at 
Government loss were in progress. Nor would such con- 
duct in Amer‘ca be apt to hasten the reduction of barriers to 
trade elsewhere. Once again, domestic policies have impli- 
cations wh:ch run counter to the avowed foreign policy of 
the country. ‘ 
Third y, both parties favoured the maintenance of the 
present level and pattern of interest rates, wh:ch are the 
lowest in the world, and demonstrably inadequate to induce 
the public to buy more than about two-thirds of the deficit, 
even wth the present limited alternative opportunities for 
the investment of funds. As a consequence, purchases of 
Government bonds by the banks have been large. The 
volume of purchasing power has been greatly increased ; 
and it w/ll be stili further enlarged by the deficit still to be 
financed (including heavy war-termination expend:tures), by 
the redistribut on of a considerable volume of Government 
securities temporar‘ly held by corporations and ind viduals 
who intend to convert them into funds for other uses when 
materials, labour and products ‘become available, and by the 
direct borrow:ng that w ll take place for the same purposes. 
The existence of this volume of purchasing power causes 
many pzople to’demand the maintenance of controls for a 
cons‘derable period, and if controls are to be maintained 
they wou'd necessarily cover the international movement of 
funds—a necessity | kew'se imposed by the strain on the 
reserves of the commercial and Federal Reserve banks 
caused by the enormous expansion, actual and prospective, 
in currency and in bank deposits. The interna‘ controls 
would hardiy be conducive to the maintenance of output at 
max'mun levels in an economy where the chief risk in the 
immediate pos:-war years will be a shortage of demand, not 
(as in Br‘tain) a shortage of supply, since every private 
decision to take a step resulting in output and employment 
would have to await one or more Government decisions. 
Nor would external controls be apt to be conducive to a 
maximum volume of international intercourse even if the 
institutions proposed at Bretton Woods are establ shed. 

If the greatest single contribution that America can make 
to international reconstruct’on and to the reattainment of 
tranqu'll ty is to be a good customer, then these obstacles 
to full output are obstacles to good international relations. 
High imports only accompany high production. 


* 


Not only were none of these conflicts between full 
employment and high sectional incomes, between full- 
fledged international coilaboration and narrow ng _national- 
ism, dec ded by the election, but they were not even men- 
tioned. Nor were numerous other conflicts of similar porient 
which make of the future a confusing web of uncertainty— 
such as the. settlement of Lend-Lease obligations, the d's- 
position of the Johnson Act (which prohib:ts loans to coun- 
tries in default on their debts from the last war), the use 
of the huge new merchant navy, currency policy, the 
management of public debt, and others. The car in wh’ch 
this country is to ride in the future faces both ways ; 1 ke 
the huge electric locomotives which shuttle between Wash- 
ington and New York, it is equ pped with forward drives 
for either d'rection, and it has an extraordinary number of 
brakes, which appear io be in excellent operating condit-on, 
on all wheels. 

The failure to reach decisions on the basic issues—or 
perhaps it wou'd be more accurate to say, on the issues 
which determine bas‘c policy—while not unusual in the 
democratic elec*oral process, means that policy will have to 
be made ad hoc. Perhaps policy is never made in any other 
way, but specific dec’s‘ons taken haphazard on specific 
issues of such momentous nature in a rap dly chang ng 
environment during the next few tu-bulent years can pro- 
duce alternative—or even simu!taneous—uses of the 


accelerat've mechanisms and the brakes on both ends of 
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the car. Consistency may be a virtue of small minds, but 
the lack of it is apt to prove uncomtortabie to r.ders and 
bystanders ake. 


American Notes 


American Foreign Policy 


_ The Senate shows no disposition to abandon its con- 
stitutional mght to advise the President on foreign affa.rs. 
Its reluctance to approve the six new appointments to the 
Department of State until it learns more of the sign.ficance 
of the new personalities and pol.cies of the department has 
drawn from Mr Stettinius a formal five-point statement 
of the aims of American foreign policy. These include effec- 
tuve support for a speedy concius.on of the war, and the 
prevenuon of renewed aggression by Germany and Japan ; 
the creation of a United Nations organisation to mainiain 
the peace by force if necessary ; a great expansion of Ameri- 
can foreign trade to assure full emp,oyment and ris.ng 
standards of living in the United States and elsewhere ; and 
encouragement of free and democratic institutions every- 
where, “in accordance with local customs and des‘res.” 
There is more involved in the Senate inquiry than a mere 
insistence on Senatorial] privilege ; it is sign-ficant that the 
vote to postpone ratification of the new appo.ntments cut 
not omy across party lines, but across the Conservative- 
Liberal group.ngs that exist in both parties. In part, there is 
genu.ne bewilderment about the meaning of the somewhat 
oddiy assorted appointments themselves, which one com- 
mentator has neatly summarised as a “ bevy of tycoons sur- 
rounding a poet.” Some of the Senate resistance arises from: 
a suspic.on that “Wall Street is taking over the State 
Department.” The old allergy to the names of Morgan and 
Rockefeller is not dzad ; but the range of the questions on 
the first day of the inquiry shows that no s.ngie po.nt of 
view is at work. Mr Clayton is under fire for his “ big 
business ” background, which told against him with Congress 
earlier this year when he was Surplus Property Admin‘stra- 
tor; but in his present cand dacy it is not certain wheiher 
his supposed tenderness for cartels—wh‘ch he strongly 
denied—or his present support of a liberal trade policy. will 
prove his greater hand:cap. Mr Archibald MacLeish, a 
bird of quite a different feather, is critic'sed for. Left-w ng 
activities, particularly his sympathies for Republican Spain, 
and for the obscurity of his verse. Mr Grew underwent 
rigorous questioning, not only about his own views on the 
Mikado, but on the sale of petrol and scrap iron to Japan 
before Pearl Harbour. This Mr Grew defended as sheer 
common sense, while denying that he was committed either 
to the retention or to the eliminat’on of the Mikado. In later 
hearings, there probably will be a demand for furiher in- 
formation on the rumoured absorption by the State De- 
partment of such agencies as the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and some of the functions of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr Stettinius’ fourth po‘nt makes it clear that 
whatever reorganisation is contemplated is designed with 
the primarv end of using exports to relieve unemployment 
at home. While approving the end, the Senate w'll want to 
know more about means ; and in particular what concessions 
the department proposes to make to other countr’es, and 
what steps it favours to expand productiveness and trade 
throughout the world. 


* * * 


New Brooms 


Foreign policy makes strange bed-fellows. The Hearst- 
owned New York Mirror this week om‘tted its custcmi1ry 
Winchell column, in which the Broadway column’st made 
an emotional appeal to the British peop’e to forsake the 
path of reaction; and in its place pr’nted an enthus'‘astic 
endorsement of British policy in Greece. The liberal press, 
which one day was deploring the victory of react’on in the 
new State Department appointments, f-und itself the next 
enthusiastically welccming Mr Stettinius’ statement d s- 
sociating the United States from British policy in Italy and 
Greece. The former head of the United Staves Steel Cor- 
poration found no warmer support anywhere than in the 
pages of the Daily Worker. The brusqueress of Mr 
Stettinius’ ma‘den performance is, apparen‘iv, to be ex- 
cused on the ‘nzenuous assumption that new bro-ms, as 
well as sweeving clean, inevitably raise a fair -mount of 
diplomatic dust throuvh sheer inexverience. Mr Hull, wiicse 
public tact was equalled only by his private pugnac:ty, 
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would have been guilty of no such untidiness. It is gener- 
ally assumed in Washington, however, that though the 
voice was that of Mr Stettinius, the hand was that of the 
President, or at least that of Mr Harry Hopkins, who is 
credited with a determining voice in the reorganisation of 
the Department. The problems of. the liberated countries 
evidently afforded a welcome opportunity to demonstrate 
the devotion of the new regime in the Department to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter ; and to leave no doubt 
that American foreign policy will be both liberal and 
popular. 


* 


The issue was well suited to the design, for to the pro- 
fessional liberals the interpretation of British foreign policy 
in Europe presents itself either in terms of an instinctive 
love of reaction natural in a monarchy or as yet another 
twist of “ power politics.” The fact that support for British 
policy in Greece is found chiefly among conservatives hag- 
ridden by the Communist menace, adds verisimil‘tude to a 
sketch in black and white. There may be more involved 
than a desire to underline a New Deal in fore gn affairs. It 
probably was hoped that the snub to London would be 
felt in Moscow ; and Mr Roosevelt cannot have been sur- 
prised by the welcome for an American foreign policy so 
demonstrably free of British influence. There has been an 
attempt by the State Department to pour oil on troubled 
waters, but the renewed insistence that the development of 
democratic institutions in other countries must be in accord 
with the customs and desires of the peopies concerned 
shows that there has been only a muting, rather than a 
modification of the original stand. Almost all the public 
comment has deplored the evidence, provided by the inci- 
dent, of a failure to reach a prepared understanding in 
political strategy. A very few commentators have noted that 
the announcement of a “Hands Off” policy is, in effect, 
a new form of isolation. With the chaotic conditions. in 
liberated Europe a mere affirmation of the virtues of selif- 
determination is not enough. As the New York Times 
points out, by itself, this may merely favour the best-armed 
faction, and it is to be hoped that Mr Stettinius will not be 
content with a statement of general principles so remi- 
niscent of the less practical side of Wilsonian idealism. 


* * x 


Reconversion for Cotton 


Mr Dean Acheson has pointed out that the export 
subsidies for wheat and cotton are hardly in keeping with 
the trade policies instituted by Mr Hull ; and Mr Wickard, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, proposed th:s week a domestic 
attack upon the cotton surpiuses which press so heavily 
upon American foreign economic poticy. Granting that 
some relief might be found by assisting low income groups 
to buy cotton goods, and in the discovery of new indus- 
trial uses for cotton, Mr Wickard nevertheless urged that 
the true solution for the South lay, rather, in diversifica- 
tion, either through industrial‘sation or in new crops, 
possibly forestry. It was the great merit of Mr Wickard’s 
testimony that he proposed a practical inethod for con- 
vincing Southern farmers of the need of abandoning cotton 
for more fruitful enterprises. In his plan, the domestic 
price for cotton would be “h‘tched to the world price,” 
with the incomes of cotton growers made up by govern- 
ment payments. These payments, however, would continue 
on'y for a fixed number of years and be on a descending 
scale, with the hope that, at the end of five years, a con- 
siderable shift of resources (from cotton to other products) 
would have been stimulated. Mr Wickard conceded that 
the outlay might be heavy, but he argued that in the end 
it would put the South upon a more solid economic foun- 
dation, would make possible the retent’on of a permanent 
self-sustaining farm population, and would do away with 
large annual subsidies. With on'y the most productive lands 
left in cotton, Amer’can growers wou'd be able to compete 
in world markets without government a‘d. It is a hopeful 
sign that the Department of Agr‘culture has produced a 
Tealistic alternative to the pol'cy of rewarding cotton 
growers, through government subs‘dy, ‘or producine Jarver 
and more unmanageable surpluses. Senator Bankhead’s 
comments are not ava‘lable. 


* * * 


Taxing for Full Employment 


The demand for tax reduction after the war is in full 
swing, combined with suggestions from a number of busi- 
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ness sources for the reform of the whole tax system. The 
most remarkable feature of these plans is their unan:mous 
ins.stence on the part wh.ch a reformed system of taxation 
can play in guaranteeing full employment and a high level 
of production. The recipe is. simple. Mr Beardsley Ruml, 
author of the present pay-as-you-go p.an, puis the dccirine 
in its most extreme form by advocating the complete abo- 
lition of the federal income-tax on corporations arid the 
substitution of the federal personal income-tax as the 
Government’s main source of revenue. Two other plans, 
known as the Twin Cities Plan and the scheme of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, are content to urge 
merely the reduction of the corporation income-tax, with. 
the elimination of the excess profits tax and the capital 
stock tax. The argument goes that corporation taxes, in 
their present form, discourage investment and consequently 
employment ; that they result in double taxation for large 
numbers of people who are receivers of corporate income ; 
and that their effect is to distort business policies on such 
matters aS expenditure, capital transactions and pricing. Mr 
Rum! has taken pains in his scheme to urge steps to pre- 
vent the use of the corporate form of organ:sation to avoid 
payment of individual taxes; and all of the plans assume 
that elimination or reduction in corporate taxation can be 
combined with reduction in the rates on individual incomes, 
particularly in the upper and midd.e brackets. The Twin 
Cities plan, however, provides for a 5 per cent retail sales 
tax. There unquestionably is a strong case for reform of 
corporate taxat-on, which in its present form provides no 
inducement to new enterprises and stimulates excessive 
financing through bonded indebtedness rather than share 
issues. But these are only incidental to the new tax doctrine, 
which is that the reduction of corporate taxes po’nts a sure 
road to economic salvation. No doubt the critics will enquire 
whether, in fact, lower taxes would always result in in- 
creased output and employment, rather than larger profits ; 
anc whether the change would not in effect shi‘t the burden - 
of taxation on to those less able to pay. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the new doctrine is ingeniously and effec- 
tively in key with the Administration’s plans for maintain- 
ing a high level of employment and production after the 
war ; and it has stimulated a wide interest in methods of 
public financing. 
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sf, See every discussion on the future of British trade 

is preoccupied with export policy—the general assump- 
tion being that if exports are looked after, imports will 
somehow look after themselves. This approach to the sub- 
ject, though it is undoubtedly in the right general direction, 
would be highly unsatisfactory as a guide to working policy. 
It would ignore the fact that an import policy based on 
pre-war principles would be hopelessly inconsistent with 
the declared aims of national reconstruction. 

In 1932, with the passing of the Import Duties Act, Great 
Britain became a protectionist nation. In the same year the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee was formed. Nothing 
has been heard of this body for five years, but it would be 
imprudent to assume that it has been interred. If it is 
dead, there are many who are anxious that it shall ngt lie 
down. 

The IDAC was (the wish is father to the tense) charged 
with the tasks of examining the day-to-day working of the 
Act and of recommending modifications, where they were 
deemed ntcessary, in the scale of import duties. The com- 
mittee consisted of three members—an actuary, a barrister 
and an economist. its unusual constitution and powers arose 
out of the conflicting ideals of the Chamberlain school of 
politics. It was thought, no doubt, that a reconciliation 
could be effected between the diametrically opposed prin- 
ciples of Protection and Freedom from Government Control 
by divorcing the administration of the Act from direct 
ministerial responsibility. The compromise was not a very 
reassuring experiment. 

The duties and functions of the IDAC, as laid down in 
the Act, were such that a national planning of import policy 
as a whole was rendered impossible. Since the body was in- 
dependent, it was denied the guidance of considered 
Government policy. It could work only on a short-term 
study of isolated problems. Its methods were empirical and 
its conclusions were unrelated. In its consideration of any 
particular case the committee was empowered to subpoena 
witnesses and to collect any relevant documentary evidence. 
But the pressure of time, circumstance and sectional in- 
terests almost invariably limited the proceedings to an 
examination of claims put forward by associations of traders 
and producers. These associations often came into exist- 
ence for the express purpose of making an application to 
the IDAC—though they have gone on to wider activities. 
The interests of consumers, because they were unorganised, 
were usually afforded only superficial and perfunctory con- 
sideration. But even where, in rare instances, the con- 
sumers were strong enough to be heard in force (as when 
an organised industry consumes products of another), they 
appeared before the Committee as parties likely to be 
specifically injured by demands for increased protection 
rather than as advocates of reduced duties. The. general 
public interest did not even get this degree of representation. 
The fundamental mistake of pre-war import policy was the 
naive assumption that the safeguarding of industrial profits 
automatically served the best interests of the consumer and 
the community. 

It was not really surprising that the term of office of the 
IDAC coincided with a period in which the trade associa- 
tions multiplied and assumed a powerful control over British 
industry—and this fact alone is sufficient to nullify any posi- 
tive good that the committee may have achieved in the 
narrow field of import duties. The trade assoc‘ations wield 
great power—power enough to move the entire industrial 
system towards a policy of economic expansion. Unfortu- 
nately, they seem committed to a programme heading in an 
exactly opposite direction, with control of entry, restricted 
production and price maintenance as their gu‘ding prin- 
ciples. The IDAC has been their foster-mother, and the 
circumstances of their birth, or re-birth, have conditioned 
their character. 

Some of the committee’s shortcomings were due to the 

queer assortment of powers conferred upon it. Thus it was 
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unable to recommend any reduction of duty on the pro- 
ducts of “key industries” or goods on the McKenna list. 
Similarly, without an express recommendation from the 
committee the Treasury was ur~ble to impose any duty at 
a lower level than the statutory 10 per cent. The com- 
mittee’s proceedings were held in camera, and opponents 
of any claim for tariff revision were forbidden to cross- 
examine those making the claim Two facts emerge from a 
study of the statements which the committee published in 
support of its findings. First, that in spite of its honest 
attempts to see justice done, the committee’s guiding eco- 
nomic principles were hopelessly one-sided. How else could 
one interpret the ingenuousness of such statements as these? 

It is unlikely that producers would jeopardise the prospects 
of an expansinon of demand by seeking to increase prices 
unduly. 

At the beginning of 1934 imports increased to well 
over 1,000 tons a month and in the second half of the year 
the position rapidly became worse. . . . 

Yeast being essential to the production of bread, the 
maintenance of the domestic supply is a matter of national 
importance. 

[It is necessary] to protect the home manufacturer against 
the unetonomic price-cutting to which these goods are being 
subjected by foreign competition. 

In general, the committee reserved its recommendations 
of the highest duties for luxuries and the loosely defined 
“key industries,” and maintained low duties on the basic 
foodstuffs. 
























x 





The second obvious conclusion is that the committee’s 
good intentions were not enough to ensure a systematic 
handling of problems of great complexity. Imports of manu- 
factured goods were usually regarded as a menace to 
national security, and the commitiee were ready to bestow 
an additional 10 per cent of protection on “ deserving cases,” 
with remarkable confidence in the future stability of the 
price-level. And if the recommendations would plainly lead 
to increased prices, the committee were quite sure that the 
change would be in the common interest, since foreign 
goods were well known to be inferior to British. 

Almost without exception, the protection granted to in- 
dustry was unconditional. Each case was judged on the 
facts of the moment—or rather such facts as the trade 
associations employed to support their claims—and very 
little consideration was given even to the most obvious 
long-term impiications. Duties were imposed or raised for 
unspecified periods or “until such time as sufficient home 
supplies are made available,” and: no promises of reorgani- 
sation were exacted in return. One exception was the iron 
and steel industry, where a long overdue reorganisation was 
made the pre-condition of additional protection. In April, 
1932, the general 10 per cent duty was raised to 33} per 
cent on pig iron, girders, sheets and similar products, and to 
20 per cent on finished iron and steel goods, “from rails 
and tubes to cutlery and screws.” This step was remark- 
able for the fact that it made the duty on the raw material 
higher than that on the manufactured article. The duties 
were imposed temporarily—in the first case for three 
months, to enable the industry to draw up plans for re- 
organisation. But the time limit was soon extended to two 
years, and in May, 1934, when a plan of sorts had been 
produced, it was removed altogether. 

The chief result of the “reorganisation” was the forma- 
tion of the British Iron and Steel Federation, a body which 
soon won the approval of the IDAC as “a real instrument 
of progress . . . making its authority and guiding influence 
felt.” Indeed, the committee expressed the hope that the 
work of the various trade associations forming the Federa- 
tion in regulating output and prices would not be under- 
mined by the independent action of non-members. “Re- 
organisation ” was thus interpreted solely in terms of tighter 
selling organisation, and though some technical rationali- 
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sation followed on improved profits, progress was so slow 
that in 1939 the British iron and sieel industry stll lagged 
behind its competitors in efficiency. Moreover, for such 
improvement as was made, the public paid a stiff price. 
Although, in March, 1935, the Federation “ categorically 
renewed the assurance . . . that it is not their intention to 
raise prices as a result of increased protection,” the Board 


of Trade figures show that iron and steel prices increased’ 


by 30 per cent between that date und July, 1939. During 
the same period wholesale prices generally (Board of Trade 
Index) increased by only about 14 per cent. 


* 


It is not possible, unfortunately, to assess with any accu- 
racy the parts played either by the Import Duties Act or 
the IDAC in the gradual recovery that took place between 
1933 and 1939. But the IDAC’s own inquiry produced the 
interesting comparison that while employment in unpro- 
tected industries increased (between 1930 and 1934) by some 
400,000, employment in protected industries fell by 50,000. 
As it stands, the record of the IDAC is unimpressive 
enough ; without the camouflage afforded by conditions of 
general recovery it would be many shades nearer black. 

If the IDAC is not to be resuscitated, what form should 
the body respons.ble for the administration of import policy 
take? It may soon be possible to relax in some degree the 
Government’s total control of foreign trade ; and ultimately, 
it may be hoped, detailed control will be abandoned in 
favour of a looser form of direction. It would need the 
hardiest optimism to believe that protective duties will not 
form part of this new system—indeed, the pressure from the 
United States is towards the doctrine that protective duties 
are the only form of control that a state can legitimately 
exert on its imports. The trade associations are already stak- 
ing their claims for protection against largely invisible rivals. 
How should such claims be tested? And where is the re- 
sponsible authority that is competent to sift the sound from 
the unworthy, to fix the scale of duty so that it achieves the 
precise result aimed at and to reconcile the objections of 
Government policy with the aspirations of industry in the 
interests of the consumer? ; 

There are two main requirements. The first is that the 
Government should lay down a general policy, arrived at 
after careful consideration of what the general economic 
position of the country requires, and that the specific 
demands of individual industries should be considered only 
within the framework of the policy so determined. The 
policy should come first and its application later. But to 
leave an “independent” body without guidance on general 
policy, as IDAC was left, is to produce the contrary result: 
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general policy, such as it is, will merely be the aggregation 
of a number of spec.fic decisions. Nor is it enough to 
instruct the “independent” body to “have regard to the 
national interest.” The national interest, in ‘ these: compli- 
cated economic matters, cannot be picked out of the air by 
anyone endowed with common sense and good intentions. 
It must form part of the general strategy of the Govern- 
ment’s economic pol.cy, and the dispositions of each division 
can no more be made in ignorance of the strategic plan than 
they can in armed warfare. 

The second requirement is that the tariff-fixing body 
should not derive its information from interested parties 
alone. In other words, it must be an expert body, equipped 
to form its own opinions and armed with its own informa- . 
tion. Independent industrial experts are not numerous in 
this country—though the war has bred many more than 
previously existed. They should be mobilised for the assist- 
ance of the tariff-fixing body, and no decision should be 
reached without an independent report. 

Too much stress, however, should not be laid on the 
expert report, however independent. For the vital point to 
be borne in mind is that the facts of the particular case 
should not be the determining factor in fixing a rate of duty, 
but only a marginal qualification, General economic policy 
should fix the rate, and examination of particular circum- 
stances should be confined to ascertaining whether especial 
harm would be done, or excessive benefit conferred. Indeed, 
there has always been much force—and there is still more 
today—in the contention that the tariff list should provide 
only two or three flat rates of duty, and that the examination 
of the circumstances of individual industries should be con- 


. fined to deciding in which categories they should be placed ; - 


the general economic strategy of the Government should 
then fix the rate for each class as a whole. This might not, 
of course, be to the taste of industries now comfortably pro- 
tected. But a certain Procrustean indifference to individual 
cases, if it is practised in the interests of overall efficiency, 
is greatly preferable to precise deliberations over parts that 
do not fit together when completed, or to a system that 
wholly subordinates the good of the whole to the wishes of 
the parts. 

The administration of import policy requires a body that 
is strong, expert and responsible. It must be strong enough 
to resist the special pleading of the trade associations. It 
must be sufficiently expert to recognise the interests of the 
consumer in the mass of evidence at its disposal. It must be 
responsible so that its work can be co-ordinated with long- 
and short-term Government policy and vetted by Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. In other words, the pattern and example of 
the IDAC should be carefully avoided. 


Payment by Results 


(By a Correspondent) 


NE of the least agreeable characteristics of mechanised 
industry is that the bulk of workers see little con- 
nection between their individual effort and the finished 
product. One of the major problems still to be solved is 
to find a substitute for the pride in the job which was— 
and is—the distinguishing mark of the true craftsman. The 
elements for the solution of the problem already exist in 
the various systems of payment by results and _profit- 
sharing schemes. Too often, however, only very indifferent 
success is achieved, probably because the relation between 
effort and reward is too uncertain or too difficult of com- 
prehension to constitute a real driving force. The principal 
purpose of this article is to describe a scheme which has 
been worked for over a decade by Whitehead Iron and 
Steel Company of Newport with conspicuous success and 
to see what conclusions can be drawn from this experience. 
Whitehead’s are re-rollers of steel, and the figures quoted 
relate to a modern continuous mill which, at least at the 
time of erection, was the most efficient works for 
the job in the country. This is another way of saying 
that cost of p'ant is high compared with the total paid to 
the workers required to run it. Almost certainly the opera- 
tions required of the men must have seemed to those accus- 
tomed to less intricate plant largely “mechanical.” Cer- 
tainly it is difficult for them to feel any necessary connec- 
tion between these actions and the forms in which their 
products entered into final consu:rption. 


In due course an esprit de corps can be evolved ; but it 
is doubtful whether that alone would achieve great results. 
In this case it had to be built up, and the management— 
who were very conscious of the advantage of profits—worked 
on the assumption that a cash reward directly related to 
physical output, plus a share of profits, was the best way 
to produce teamwork and the highest efficiency of operation. 


* 


For each size of bars produced a “ standard ” output per 
eight-hour shift was fixed. A basic rate of wages was also 
fixed for each job in the mill. This basic rate is increased, 
by a percentage bonus, in proportion to the excess of actual 
output over the standard. (In fact, the “ standard” output 
appears to have been fixed so low that it would always be 
exceeded provided all workers on the job were reasonably 
careful.) In addition to this flat percentage increase, a super- 
bonus is paid at the rate of 1 per cent for every 8 points of 
the percentage bonus up to 4o per cent and at the rate, of . 
I per cent for every 5 points thereafter, the object being 
to give a higher reward for the greater effort necessary as 
the limit of perfection is approached. It will be evident 
that, since the bonus paid in any one shift is the same for 
all men on the same job and is dependent on the collabora- 
tion of all these men, teamwork receives the maximum 
encouragement. 

The effect of the scheme on wage packets is shown in 
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the following table, which gives the total pay, including 
the additions made under the industry’s “sliding scale” 
scheme and cost-of-living bonus, for a single sh.ft on a job 
for which the “ standard ” output is 140 tons of steel: 


Actual output | 210 280 
Bex 50 
10/- 
5/- 
-/8 
10/- 15/8 
Sliding scale and cost of living. ... 8/9 8/9 


Total per shift 18/9 24/5 


_ rate—per shift 


10/- 
ercentage bonus ine 


Those are the prospects which the scheme holds out. 
They are furtner enhanced by the fact that each half-year 
all the men to whom the scheme applies, that is all men 
on production, receive a cash bonus on their earnings for 
the past s.x months at the same rate as the actual dividend 
paid on the equity capital. This means that every individual 
has an interest, and an appreciable one, in the efficiency of 
every element in the whole concern. Also he is enabled to 
contribute directly to it—apart from his work—by a 
system for collecting and testing suggestions for improve- 
ments from all employees. If any suggestion is productive, 
a share of its value goes direct to the man who made it. 
Many working patents in the plant had their origin in 
workers’ suggestions. ys 

As a result of the scheme and the general provisions 
making for co-operation between men on production and 
the management, the average bonus earned, which ten years 
ago was some 60 per cent, has in recent years averaged 
about 110 per cent. It sometimes reaches 150 per cent and, 
when specifications are exceptionally good, 200 per cent. 
The increase in the average bonus from 60 per cent to 110 
per cent is equivalent to an increase of about 25 per cent in 
total earnings ; in addition, the percentage rate of the half- 
yearly bonus has increased and, being calculated on larger 
earnings, represents an even more rap'd increase in the 
money amounts distributed. It should be explained that this 
half-yearly bonus is an ex-gratia payment. It does not form 
part of wages in any negotiations between the company and 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, and it can be 
withheld in a'l cases of proved m‘sdemeanour. So far it has 
never proved necessary to use this power. 


* 


Figures of actual wages and earnings are not available ; 
but the table below shows how an increase in wages is com- 
bined w'th a reduction in costs. The figures are calculated 
for a mill with a “ standard ” output of 140 tons a shift, and 
the light figures show, for various actual outouts. the extent 
to wh‘ch costs are lower and wages and profits. higher, than 
they wou'd: be at the standard output. But snce the 
“standard ” is fixed at such a low level that a 50 per cent 
increase over it is easily attainable, it cannot properly be 
used to represent “normal output,” and the bold figures 
have accordingly been inserted to show the increase in 
wages and profits and the fall of costs above and below 
“ normal,” on the assumption that “normal” is 50 per cent 
above “standard.” When rolling goods of smaller section 
‘than the “140 ton” class, the tonnage produced per shift is 
lower. Owing, however, to the fact that the selling price per 
‘ton is higher, the total net profit is little changed. 


Weekly Output 
10 Shifts 


Increase % 


| Decrease °% 


Profit 
per ton 


Profit 


y | 
Increase % Cost Wages per week 


13 -56 82 -26 
21-31 
8-96 
26-15 
14-57 


30-2 
62 -2 
24-57 
94 6 
49 -49 16-40 ; 


93 -98 


One other result of the scheme, and one which has pro- 
bably a substantial eff2ct on the results achieved, is that 
tte average length of service w'th the firm of all emp'oyed 
on production is ten years. This is a recent calculation, made 
after many old hands had joined the forces and been re- 
placed by newcomers. But for this it is believed the figure 
would probably be as high as 15 years. 

From the standpoint of the investors, the pes‘ticn cannot 
be exactly determined. If the five years 1940-44 are ccm- 
pared w'th 1930-34, the average increase in earn’ngs on the 
ordinary cap‘tal is from 100 to 785, while distr:butions have 
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increased from 100 to almost 400. These are absolute figures 
not rates, for the capital has been increased over the period 
slightly by issues for cash of a moderate amount and, subse- 
quently, by scr.p bonuses which virtually doubled it. The 
latest accounts show reserves of £625,000 aga.nst £28,000 
in 1930, and these figures certainly understate the present 
position. In 1944 net liquid assets amounted to some 
‘£625,000 and there was debenture debt of £32,c00. In 1930 
the figures were some £100,000 of net liqu.d assets and a 
secured bank overdraft of £189,000. 


* 


It may fairly be claimed that this scheme has achieved 
results of a very satisfactory character and there is no appa- 
rent reason why something like it should not succeed in all 
cases where capital equipment is costly compared with the 
labour involved and it is possible largely to influence out- 
put. This is of the first importance precisely because in- 
creased prosperity in this country depends in no small 
measure on producing the increased mechanisation postu- 
lated. Further, it is often under such conditions that it is 
hardest for the worker to trace the social benefit of an in- 
crease in his individual efficiency. There shoud be a widen- 
ing field in which some such scheme as th.s w.ll form an 
appropriate solution. 

There will remain, however, a great number and variety 
of cases where the necessary conditions do not exist. In 
some cases, even where the plant-labour rat:o is very 
high, no such improvement as that of 314 per cent—160 to 
210—secured in this case may be possible. In many others, 
while the dfference between careless and excellent work 
may be as high or higher, the plant-labour ratio may be 
low, and no large increase in wages will be poss‘ble with- 
out increasing total costs, of which they are the greater part. 
In this case no such percentage increases as those given for 
Whitehead’s must be expected. In the former, it may be 
desirable to offer a very large reward to obtain what little 
improvement is possible. 

The actual percentages offered must vary and may vary 
very greatly, but in all cases the essential requirements are 
the same: to interest the indivdual by ensuring that in- 
creased efficiency brings an immediate reward ; to ensure 
that he is not robbed of th's by the inefficiency of fellow- 
workers, taking disciplinary action against the latter in 
appropriate cases ; to interest him in the general efficiency 
by giving special rewards for special services and a share 
— to total profits as well as to his own contribution to 
them. 

There are doubtless many other excellent schemes work- 
ing in the country, ,but war-time experience alone has 
produced numerous instances in which the systems of pay- 
ment by results in use have been quite ineffective. If careful 
study is given to the matter, it should not provide too great 
a tax on the ingenu'ty of managements, assisted by ex- 
perienced advisers where necessary, to produce a solution 
well adapted to the peculiarities of each type of job. A 
moze dfficult problem, especially in the very numerous 
cases of vert'cal combines, will be to reconcile workers 
on different types of job to the fact that the net product 
of a given dose of extra energy or efficiency may vary 
greatly from job to job. Ev'dently, as between two firms 
making a s'milar product, the one h'ghly and the other 
slightly mechanised, the former would ‘pay better and wou!d 
tend to attract the best workers. This would increase the 
discrepancy in the costs of the two and, under condit’ons 
of competition, hasten the elimination of the lightly 
mechanised and the adoption of up-to-date machinery. 
Within a combine, however, there wou!'d certainly be great 
pressure to Secure an equal rise in wages to all workers, 
and that would probably greatly reduce the incentive to 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, the problem has to be tackled if the best 
results are to be achieved. From the standpo‘nt of manage- 
ment the des’derata would appear to be to provde the 
best equipment possible, to promote good relations with 
labour by any means available and to evolve suitable 
schemes for stimulating output. On the s‘de of labour 
the adiustment of outlook is, perhaps. more radical. It is 
right that the labour movement should seek a higher sten- 
dard of living, but it should not be done by restricting 
individual output to ensure that all are emp’oyed, but by 
the reverse process of cutting down costs to ensure that 
more can be sold. Perhaps even more difficu't, the worker 
should realise that he may have to accept lower rates of 
pay in a job which is pleasant in itself than are obtainable 
in work which is more irksome. 
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Business Notes 


Year-End Prospects 


The money market has begun to envisage the prospects 
for the credit siuation over the turn of the year. This 
concern has in recent years acquired a dec.dedly academic 
quality, and is a response to habits formed before the war 
rather than one born of real apprehension or of the need 
to make preparations for an ordeal ahead. This year, as it 
happens, wou.d in the normal course have proved one of 
real d.fficulty ‘or the market owing to the accident of the 
calendar. The last working day of the year will fall on 
Saturday, December 30th, and this alone would have tested 
the market cons:derably, for however great are the pre- 
parations for the final day of the year, the actual monetary 
turnover on that day is always consderable and must 
certa:nly be greater than can be comfortably handled in 
the short Saturday session. Of greater importance is the 
fact that since the final working day of the year falls on 
the last day of a week, the market will find it impossible to 
transfer any part of the burden of the year-end inflation of 
credit on to the shoulders of the Government. This transfer 
has been achieved in other years by pos:poning payments 
for new Treasury b lls and Treasury deposit rece:pts until 
the latter part of the week, i.e., in the new year, and con- 
centrating all the maturities into the first part of the week, 
i.e. in the old year. This familiar device has lost some of 
its efficacy of late because the d:scount market, in its 
syndica.ist approach to the Treasury tender, can be more 
easily regimented and ordered to spread its applications 
for new bills more evenly over the week—whether or not 
that week be the final one of the year. This year, however, 
even the shadow of this device will not be avalable, All 
payments and all maturities, whether of Treasury bills 
or of TDR’s, will have to be concentrated in the old year. 
The banks have already begun making preparations for their 
end-year cl'max cf window dressing by reducing ther 
purchases of b‘lls from the market..Some institutions have 
this week announced that thev will buy no more bills 
from the market until the New Year. All this leaves the 
market profoundly uninterested. It knows fu'l well that 
whatever the pressure on credit cond't‘ons may be as the 
year 1944 draws to its close, the deficienc‘es will be made 
good by the authorities through open market purchases of 
bills at the open market rate of 1 per cent. Given the 
growth in the market’s bill portfcl‘o and the accident of 
the calendar, the recourse to the special buyer this year 
prom ses to break all previous records. 


of * * 


The Banks’ Investments 


The most interesting movement revealed by the clear- 
ing banks’ returns for November is a rise of £20,483,000 in 
investments. This is almcst exactly matched by a fall of 
£19 million in Treasury Depcsit Receipts. These comple- 
mentary changes are a measure of the banks’ subscriptions 
to 2} per cent Nat‘onal War Bonds in the early days of 


' November that preceded the closing of the tap for these 


securities. The bulk of the banks’ direct subscriptions for 
the bonds was evidently financed by the pre-encashment of 
TDR’s. The trend of bank credit was still towards expan- 
sion during the month, and bank deposits rose by 
£55,479,000 to the new record of £4,397,858,000. The 
stimulus to this expansicn was provided by the increased 
issue of Treasury bills to the banking system. Part of this 
was taken up by the banks thrcugh purchases frcm the 
market and is reflected in the rise of £28,411.0009 in bills d's- 
counted. By November the banks were readily buying the 
January matur'ties, the supply of which had been increased 
for the'r own spec‘al convenience by ra‘s'ng the amount 
Offered at the weekly terders during October. In addi- 
tion, the banks indirectly financed a larger issue cf bills by 
increasing their short loans by £13,715,090 to £295,024 000. 
The bu'k of the clearing banks’ money at ca‘l and short 
notice is now used by the d’scount market to finance its 
Treasury bill hold'ng, and the recent expansicn in this 
item reflects the larczer portfo'ios wh'ch cicccunt houses are 
running and which have heen built up on the kasis of the 
larzer cv tal now invested ‘n the morket. The c'ear'ng 
banks’ sh-rt loans stand *t a record leve' ard have in- 
creased by about £55 million over the past year. 


British Celanese 


The full accounts of British Celanese for the year to 
Ju'y 1, 1944, are now available. They have been circulated 
to the press, but, owing to “inevitable delay arising out of 
war cond:nons,” they have not yet been sent to share- 
holders. As was feared might be the case, they show that 
the ability to pay a maiden dividend arose not only from 
a revision of the EPT liability, but also from the bringing 
in of over-provisions of earlier years. Without the latter 
aid, which amounted to £260,000, the carry forward would 
have been reduced by £248,627 after making the numerous 
al‘ocations, which include £106,477 for writing down ex- 
pense of issue, and covering premiums on redemption of 
debentures, and £102,657 for redemption of Funding Cer- 
tificates. The published terms of the resolutions which 
now govern the distribution of profits are too uncertain to 
allow of an exact computation. It appears, however, that, 
but for the relief of £260,coo, the amounts earned on par- 
ticipating dividend on the second preference and on the 


. Ordinary, as well as the appropriation for Fund‘ng Certifi- 


cate redemption, would all have been approximately halved. 
An attempt has been made on page 818 to give figures for 
three years on a comparable basis and reasonab'y classified. 
A comparison o* the latest figures with those of two years 
before is instructive, but it must be borne in mind that in 
the earlier year preference dividends were not fully met. 
The report states that trad’ng has improved since the end 
of the financial year and refers to further negotiations on 
taxation. On the basis of the published figures, it is pro- 
bably fair to say that the real net earnings after a redis- 
tribution of the tax liability showed an improvement of the 
order of £70,000 this year over 1941-42 in the sum avail- 
able after debenture interest, and that the amount earned 
this year on the ordinary capital was around ro per cent. 
Even after the fall in price following the publication of the 
report, the yield of £2 14s. rod. per cent which this would 
indicate cannot be considered handsome. 


x 


The fluctuations in price over the period from shortly 
before the dividend declaration to date have been frequent 
and violent. As was ind’cated on page 780 of The Economist 
of last week, this was an ideal case in which the recom- 
mendations of the Stcck Exchange Committee ought to 
have been observed. The committee is therefore to be con- 
gratulated upon issuing for publication a notice which 
states that Brit'sh Celanese om'tted to publish figures and 
dividend together by inadvertence, and, it would seem, in 
ignorance of the terms of the c»mmittee’s suggestions. The 
procedure of issuing a statement concerning a company for 
publication is quite exceptional, and it wi'l scarcely be 
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possible for any company secretary in future to plead 
ignorance. There is little doubt that the recommendations 
of the committee, or something very like them, are already 
widely accepted, and the question of taking some sanction 
against those who do not adopt them, without due cause 
fully explained, might well be considered: An alternative 
would be to give the recommendations the force of law and 
a question with that object is being asked in the House. 


x * x 


Coal Output 


Statistics published in the December g9ih issue of the 
Board of Trade Journal—reproduced in tables on page 822— 
show that coal output in the third quarter of 1944 was about 
24 million tons less than in the corresponding period of 
1943, while output per wage-earner per manshift was 4 
hundredweights less. Absenteeism increased from 12.7 per 
cent of possible shifts in the second quarter of 1944 to 14.5 
per cent in the third quarter. The more encouraging features 
of these statistics are that, though more coal was lost from 
causes other than absenteeism than in the second quarter of 
this year, the great part of the loss was accounted for by 
recognised holidays, and the time lost as a result of disputes 
was actually the lowest on record since the first quarter of 
1943. Encouraging also is the increased output from open- 
cast workings, which was nearly twice as great as in the 
corresponding period of 1943, presumably the result of a 
more intensive application of American machinery. But 
apart from these two factors, the immediate outlook is very 
gloomy. It has now been decided to set up a joint com- 
mittee of miners and owners to investigate the causes of 
falling output and to propose methods of improving it. This 
means the postponement of the owners’ proposal, which the 
miners have rejected, to attach conditions to the payment 
of the minimum wage. ‘ 


*x * x 


More Municipal Conversions 


When in August last the terms were announced for 
part conversion of a first batch of small municipal loans 
with optional maturity dates early next year, it was assumed 
that the authorities wished to reduce the amount of such 
securities outstanding and to finance the remainder by 
means of a widened Local Loans Fund. It now seems 
doubtful whether this was their intention. The terms were 
so adverse to the lender that the Treasury was called upon 
to take up more than half the total of £2,886,798 of new 
stock offered, but there is some evidence that this has 
recently been on offer in the market. These loans were 
offered at 99 with a maximum life of 244} years and a 
minimum five years less, the rate of interest being 3 per 
cent. This week there are announced two further conver- 
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sions. Holders of £1,126,864 43 per cent Eastbourne stock 
are offered conversion, up to a total of £1,000,000, into a 
new 3 per cent stock, 1963-66, at 99, while holders of 
£1,495,000 5 per cent Swansea stock, 1945-55, and 
£1,000,000 of 5 per cent stock, 1945-52, are offered con- 
version in full into a new stock on terms identical with 
those of Eastbourne. Now these stocks, although the bor- 
rowers have perhaps a higher reputation on the whole than 
those of the August issue, run for only 214 years at most. 
For the first time the terms offered under any Government- 
sponsored issue are more favourable to the lender than on 
a previous occasion. This appears to be a recognition, both 
of the fact that the previous terms were unduly hard and 
that, in the interim, the yield margin between gilt-edged 
stocks and municipal loans has widened. Although some 
people would agree that the particular margin in question 
has at times been extremely narrow, it must be admitted 
that one trouble associated with the cheap money policy, as 
applied, has been that it takes so very long to permeate the 
whole rate structure. ; 
« x * 


Export Planning 


Little by little preparations are being made for the 
forthcoming export drive. The latest moves were announced 
by Mz Harcourt Johnstone before the Institute of Export 
last Monday. The recently resuscitated BIF Advisory Com- 
mittee has on its agenda plans for the next British Indus- 
tries Fair, and it is hoped the war situation will allow it to 
be held in the spring of 1946, or at any rate not later 
than 1947. The fair will pay more attention to exports than 
it did before the war, so it should be timed so that overseas 
customers can visit it. It is no less important that British 
manufacturers should see foreign products. Perhaps two 
birds could be killed with one stone if the scope of the BIF 
were further extended to include an international section. 
Thus valuable experience would be gained for a full-scale 
international exhibit:on in this country. The major factor in 
timing the fair is the work to be done in planning and 
designing before British manufacturers will have anything 
to exhibit, but this is not to deplore preparatory work on 
the exhibition itself. Mr Harcourt Johnstone referred to the 
Overseas ‘Trade Development Association, which has 
resumed its meetings. It was originally set up in 1930, and 
it advised the Department of Overseas Trade until the out- 
break of war. The other main point of Mr Harcourt John- 
stone’s speech concerned the staff of his Department. Before 
the war, the home establishment was 423 officers ; it fell 
to less than a hundred, but its present number of 180 is to 
be increased by 70 next month. A vigorous export policy 
may require for its execution an even larger staff—if it is 
properly employed—than the pre-war one. Perhaps the most 
interesting staff proposal is the strengthening of the 
Department’s overseas establishment to include “ market 
officers” w:th local business experience. Too often in the 
past British trade has been handicapped by lack of informa- 
tion on local markets—both of what the customers wanted 
and what they could produce for themselves. These new 
appointments, if they result in able market research, will be 
of enormous value. Mr Harcourt Johnstone promised special 
reports and industrial surveys of different overseas markets. 
A few manufacturers are now being permitted to visit their 
Overseas customers. All these pronouncements are welcome ; 
but the major dilemma will remain unsolved until an overall 
statement is made, accompanied or quickly followed by the 
sort of detailed information on the availability of materials 
and scope of control, without which the individual manu- 
facturer cannot begin to plan his programme. 


* * * 


Chinese Inflation 


Military setbacks and the political turmoil that 
followed the Chiang-Stilwell incident have not helped the 
currency difficulties of China. Every report from Chung- 
king suggests that the printing press is st'll the chief instru- 
ment of taxation of the Government. The note circulation 
is mounting and the cost of living is keeping pace with 
the movement. The evidence of price indices is no longer 
available, the last figure for the cost of living in Chungking 
being that for July, 1943, when the index, based on the 
first half of 1939, stood at 6,074. Since then the rise in 
prices has been greatly accelerated. The cheques entered in 
the Chungking clearing last September averaged over 
500,000 dollars each and the total clearings in that month 
reached §4,000 million dollars. Once a point is reached 
at which currency values have to be expressed in these 
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astronomical terms experience has shown the difficulty of 
causing the currency to reappreciate or even of stabilising 


it at its depreciated level. The Chinese authorities have: 


increased their programme of gold sales, and it was recently 
announced that in the three months to the end of 
November 10,000 million dollars had been withdrawn as a 
result of open market sales of gold. The achievement is not 
so impressive as it might at first appear if account be taken 
of the fact that gold has been dealt in at up to 50,000 dollars 
per ounce. The official exchange rate of 3d. to the dollar 
has, therefore, lost all contact with reality. Even the 100 per 
cent concession made last year for certain favoured re- 
mittances leaves the rate of exchange at 160 dollars to the 
pound, at which it would cost fabulous sums in sterling 
to maintain body and soul together in Chungking. Ameri- 
can personnel in Free China continues to have its lot eased 
by the use of US dollar notes which have been sold in the 
black market at anything up to 1,000 Chinese to one US 
dollar. . British personnel, without using the market for 
sterling notes, has found ways and means of getting its 
remittances from this country converted at a rate of about 
1,000 dollars to the pound. This is still far from the true 
cost of living parity, but it is still further from the alternative 
rate of 160 dollars offered by the official market. 


* * x 
Copper Discussions 


Changes in the world copper position (discussed in 
The Economist, November 11th, page 651) are becoming 
more apparent. The Ministry of Supply is not to 
renew its contract for the bulk purchase of copper from 
Northern Rhodesia after January 31,. 1944, and discussions 
are now taking place in London to determine next year’s 
rate of production. As the Ministry’s copper purchases in 
other parts of the Empire have been transacted on the same 
basis as those in Rhodesia, they, too, will be affected by the 
new policy ; although in Canada, where copper is largely 
a by-product, adjustments in production depend on the 
future demand for nickel, lead, zinc and precious metals. 
The British Government’s decision is understandable. 
Although war-time consumption has been far in excess of 
the pre-war level, substantial stocks must have been ac- 
cumulated from the heavy wartime imports. As the supply 
position in the United States, too, has now been more or 
less stabilised, and demand from other .quarters is not very 
large, the time for adjustments in current production has 
obviously arrived. The British Empire, however, supplies 
only about one-quarter of the present world copper supplies, 
so that any arrangements for the adjustment of production 
in Rhodesia, Canada and the smaller Empire producing 
regions, will before long have to be supplemented by wider 
arrangements. In the United States, indeed, reports have 
been circulating lately which have found expression in the 
American trade press, that Great Britain is sounding other 
Governments about a world copper conference. These 
reports appear to be premature, if not wholly unfounded. 
The first move towards a settlement of the copper problems 
must be the clarification of British and American policy 
towards the disposal of Government-owned stocks, which 


' are believed to be heavy. The United States is a self-sufficient 


market for copper, isolated from the rest of the world by a 
prohibitive import duty, which was imposed to protect high- 
cost American producers from foreign low-cost competition. 
The entire world surplus capacity for copper is found out- 


side the United States, and, fortunately, consists largely of’ 


metal which can be produced at low costs. Control of the 
extra-United States market, therefore, should be directed 
towards the stabilisation of prices at a level that would 
stimulate consumption and thus tend to close the gap 
between potential production and demand. If the United 
States were included in a transitional regulation scheme 
there would undoubtedly be attempts to raise the inter- 
national copper prices to a level acceptable to high-cost 
American producers. Such a position would not only be 
against the interest of consumers, and the United Kingdom 
is the world’s largest copper-importing country, but would 
also be against the long-term interests of low-cost producers. 
In this direction the British Government will have to be on 
guard in discussing copper problems with other countries. 
* * * 


Texas Land Meeting 


The old board of the Texas Land and Mortgage 
Company made a last-minute effort to obtain an arrange- 
ment which would ensure the future management of the 
company on the Lines laid down in their resolutions. This 
was that the Governor of the Bank of England, or someone 
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deputed by him, should appoint a chairman and should 
approve of two other directors nominated by the Lowson 
group. Nothing was said of how the fourth director was 
to be nominated. This arrangement was not acceptable to 
Mr Lowson and it is doubtful whether the Bank of Eng- 
land would have undertaken the task. In the event, both 
the resolutions proposed by the board for the future conduct 
of the company were lost on a show of hands, while the 
resolutions of the Lowson group were carried. The old 
board demanded a poll in each case, but it seems extremely 
probable that the results will merely confirm the voting at 
the meeting. The principal point of the chairman’s speech 
was to put up a very strong case for the board’s resolutions, 
set out on page 750 of The Economist of December 2nd, 
from the point of view of persuading .the debenture holders 
to cancel their lien on the uncalled capital of the company 
and he was able to read letters from two large debenture 
holders supporting the board’s resolutions. Mr Lowson 
assured shareholders that he saw no difficulty in getting 
the consent of the debenture holders to his own plans for 
removing the uncailed liability. He also stated that he would 
run the company on conservative and sound lines, but he 
would not accept the board’s resolutions nor, when asked 
by a representative of an investment trust holding shares 
if he intended to run the company as an investment trust 
or a finance company, did he give any reply. It is to be 
feared that the inferences which will be drawn from the 
un-cooperative attitude of such members of the Lowson 
group as were present at the meeting—and, if the truth 
must be told, the general demeanour or some of them— 
are not such as to dispel all the doubts of those who have 
found that the old and possibly rather unadventurous 
regime met their requirements. It now seems inevitable that 
a large dissentient minority will be left without representa- 
tion and with no effective remedy. 

* * * 


Argentine Railway Results 


The accounts for the year ended June 30th of the 
Central Argentine and Buenos Ayres and Pacific companies, 
now available, tell rather different ‘stories. Both have secured 
increased traffic but, while the former has reduced its 
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expense ratio from 86.2 per cent to 82.1 per cent, the latter 
has suffered a further increase from 78.98 to 83.32 per cent. 
The result from the standpoint of the investor is that 
Central Argentine has a surplus, after meeting loan charges, 
of £287,604 aga.nst a deficit last year of £154,622, while 
the BAP line increases its deficit on the year from £888,982 
to £1,036,968. These figures are reached in each case after 
debiting exchange d-fferences which, although reduced, are 
still very high. So far as the comparison on the year is con- 
cerned, a substantial part of the difference in experience 
is accounted for by the fact that, while locomotive running 
expenses for the Central rose from 29.60 per cent of gross 
receipts to 31.50 per cent, for BAP the figures were 34.83 
per cent th.s year against 27.22 per cent last. In the last 
pre-war year, 1938-39, the figures were, for Central Argen- 
tine total expenses 76.15 per cent, locomotive runn.ng 19.13 
per cent, and for BAP total expenses 75.46 per cent, loco- 
motive running 20.24 per cent. In each case the increase in 
the locomotive runn.ng percentage is about twice as great 
as that in the total figure, which suggests that, should a 
really mater.al fail in the price of fuel, much of which is 
now substitute fuel, prove poss.ble, there will be an im- 
portant saving in costs. This is the one less sombre spot 
in the whole picture, for the present level of costs is far too 
high—as indeed was that of pre-war—to perm:t of efficient 
maintenance and a return on capital suffic.ently reasonable 
to permit of financing any developments which require fresh 
money. 
* * * 


Cotton Merchants’ Defence 


The cotton: merchants are indignant at the criticisms 
of the.r efficiency contained in the Platt Mission’s report. 
The effect of these criticisms “in an industry which is 
dependent on world trade can ony be very damaging 
and is much deplored,” says the Cotton and Rayon Mer- 
chants’ Association in a statement issued last week. The 
Association’s comments are confined to the distributive 
end, and they criticise the exclusion from the Mission of 
any representative of the export trade and the absence of 
any opportunity for the representative trade organisations 
or the Cotton Board to discuss the report before its pub- 
lication. Nobody likes to be called inefficient or conserva- 
tive, and the merchants’ attitude is understandable, but it 
does tend to confirm the existence of what is referred to 
in the Report as “ the conservative forces of restraint” in 
the cotton industry. The Mission recommended as “the 
vital requirement of the British industry ...a modifi- 
cation of the methods of distribution” with a view to 
securing greater standardisation of yarn and cloth types 
and bulk production. Its two specific charges against the 
merchants were that they gave their orders on too small 
a scale and changed their yarn counts and other cloth 
particulars too frequently to allow this objective to be 
realised, while in genera] there was not sufficiently close 
understanding between producers and distributors. The 
Association denies that merchants have impeded maximum 
continuity or bulk production in the past—the blame, if 
any, should be attached to -the post-1929 world situation. 
It also points out that the comparson with the United 
Statcs is unfair. The Amer:can industry exported in 
1937-38 only 3.3 per cent of its preduction ; wh'le Britain 
exported as much as §1 per cent of its output in that year. 
The merchants are prepared to accept a “reasonable stan- 
dardjisation” which would not restrict consumer choice. 
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Their positive proposals are that the industry should udopt 
a scientific costing system and discard wartime fixed prices, 


‘and that the pooling of orders, on the lines of the Grey 


Cloth Poo!, which has operated for the past year, should 
be continued. It is true that the marketing problems of 
the Amer‘can and British industries are very different, and 
that the latter needs to be flexible and adaptable to meet 
its varying consumers’ needs. But it would surely be possible 
to provide all the choice tha: the consume: wants with 
many fewer varieties than there are to-day. Give the 
customer 200 varieties to choose from, and someone will be 
found to buy some of each one. But that does not mean 
that everyone would not be satisfied with 50. “ Consumers’ 
choice” can be carried too far if it is used to perpetuate 
a scale of operations which—whether or not it is 
economic in the distributive stage by itself—imposes 
quite uneconomic conditions upon the producers. The 
merchants’ record for developing the market has not, in 
recent decades, been so good that they can afford to stone- 
wall now. It would have been more helpful if, instead of 
“ deploring ” the criticisms and compar'sons of the Platt 
Report, they had admitted the d’sadvantages of the distri- 
buting system and suggested more far-reaching means of 
improving them. 
* * * 


Rebuilding the P and O Fleet 


The accounts of the Pen‘nsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company for the year ended September 30, 1944, 
show fleet earnings nearly £290,000 lower, d'vidends from 
subsid’aries much the same, and an increase in investment 
income of some £80,000 (mainly in Government securities) 
—making total profits £200,000 lower at £2,500,000. The 
fact that less is needed th's year for debenture interest, and 
nothing for debenture conversion, means that earned for 
ordinary is only down from 27.7 to 25.1 per cent, after 
deduct'ng {£100,000 reserve for “special reconditioning.” 
Deferred d'vidend is maintained at 8 per cent and reserves 
are again substantially augmented. The accounts are 
analysed in full on page 818. The fall'ng-off in earnings 
is to be expected in view of the dw'ndl'ng size and value 
of the fleet. The deputy chairman, Mr Lang, again states 
that the insured value received for ships lost is insufficient 
for the cost of their replacement. This problem is growing 
in urgency, for the company will very soon have to com- 
mence “a very considerable building programme.” A 
passenger shipp'ng company such as P and O can have 
little use for ships bu'lt during the war, and almost the 
whole of its fleet w ll have to be rebuilt. This is a vast task, 
increased by the fact that to compete successfully under 
modern conditions, very high standards of speed and service 
have to be aimed at. Shipbuild'ng costs will certainly be 
very high in the immediate post-war period. Unfortunately 
it is almost imposs ble to assess P and O’s true position, 
due to the board’s continued inability to republish the 
consolidated balance-sheet. Investments in subs‘d/aries of 
£94 odd million account now for two-thirds of P and O’s 
fixed assets and nearly a third of its total assets. Tonnage 
replacement reserve now stands: at £8,300,000, and credit 
in the Government Tonnage Replacement Account at 
£1,830,000, making a total of £10 million odd specifically 
earmarked for the replacement of a fleet, whose gross valua- 
tion was given in 1941 as £21 m ll‘on. To look at the matter 


‘rather differently, the net value of the fleet has fallen since 


1938 by £6,000,000, while Government securities alone have 
risen during the same period by £7,000,000, and the net 
liquid assets of the parent company are now higher than 
were those of the whole group in 1938. The I qu'd resources 
of P and O and of several of its subsidiaries are at the 
moment exceptionally strong. Even so, it is probably true 
to say that the cost of fleet replacement will be so high 
as to demand at least their full deployment. 


* x *x 


Motorways 


As long ago as January 25th last, a statement by the 
Ministry of War Transport in the House of Commons gave 
a clear and sound exposit‘on. of the Government’s inten- 
tions w:th regard to roads; it is still valid, and l:kely to 
remain so. In the first place, road extension and improve- 
ment will be related to the inland transport system as 2 
whole: As a guide for the transitional period, the follow- 
ing order of priority is to be observed: arrears of main- 
tenance to be made gcod; works closed down by the war 


(Continued on page 818) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ATOR LE ED BILD LE 


SINGER MOTORS, LIMITED 
POST-WAR PLANNING 


The ordinary general meeting of Singer 
Motors, Limited, was held, on the 8th 
instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Latham, F.L.A.A., 
J.P., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: It may be of interest to state 
that since 1936 we have expended a net sum 
of £84,431 on new plant, etc., and over the 
74 years from that date we have written off 
by way of depreciation no less than £132,424. 
The net available profit for the year under 
review comes out at £43,507 as against 
£42,039 for the year to July, 1943. The 
variation in the items in the profit and loss 
account cail for no comment except, perhaps, 
the fall of £1,700 in the net rents receivable, 
which is due to the de-requisitioning of 
certain of our premises in London. With 
the existing level of taxation the balance of 
profit available cannot move upwards in 
other than a modest degree. 

It noweseems an almost certain prediction 
that complete victory in Europe will have 
been achieved before—we all trust it may 
be long before—we meet together again in 
general meeting. However, whether the 
period be short or long, the many problems 
of the change-over to peace-time activities 
draw nearer as each month goes by and the 
necessity for preparing for the change 
becomes more and more urgent. 


RELEASE OF PERSONNEL 


When I spoke to you in December of last 
year, I took occasion to press upon the 
Government the need for permitting the 
employment on the preparation of plans 
for the initial change-over of such technical 
and supervisory staff as is required for this 
purpose, in order that the period as well as 
the extent of the interruption of production 


and, therefore, of the employment of 
operative workpeople might be reduced to 
the minimum. During the past few months 
the vital importance of this need has been 
emphasized in growing measure by those 
whose interests lie in many and varied 
industrial fields, whilst the apprehensions 
of workpeople generally are daily becoming 
more manifest. 

It cannot be said that the Government 
up to the present have done much to meet 
the requirements of the situation. It is only 
fair to admit, however, that certain con- 
cessions have recently been made for the 
employment of a relatively small number of 
staff upon this work of preparation for the 
resumption of peace-time production. But 
these concessions will have to be much 
enlarged if any worth-while preparations are 
to go forward in time. It is, therefore, 
greatly to be hoped that the Government 
will do everything it can to make available 
as soon as possible sufficient personnel of 
the type required for this important work 
of preparing for the change-over. 


**QUALITY, PERFORMANCE AND VALUE” 


Notwithstanding the difficulties to which 
I have referred, your directors have con- 
tinued to give close consideration to the 
question of reinstatement and reorganisation 
of your factories for normal production 
with the purpose of securing the highest 
degree of economical and efficient operation. 
Nor have we neglected consideration of the 


- type and grade of motor car we should 


offer to the public. You will not expect me 
to say more at this time than that our. aim 
will be to cater for those who seek quality, 
performance and value. 

We are very closely considering our sales 
and distributive structure so that it will be 
well equipped to play its part in securing 
for Singer Cars a full share of business both 
home and overseas. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, was 
approved. 
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DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones, L.mited, was held, 
on the 14th instant, at Croydon, Mr Philip 
V. Summer (the chairman) presiding. 

The foilowing is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report:—The trading results of the com- 
pany for the twelve months ended August 
31, 1944, again reflect the stable nature 
of your investment and can only be re- 
garded with satisfaction. 

While there has been some improvement 
during the last year in the administration 
of the Mach’nery Ccntrol Order as affecting 
the company, it is nevertheless essential 
that this control be considerably relaxed 
or removed at the earliest possible moment. 

_ The company’s rental installations con- 
tinue to provide the principal source of 
income; the gross income has been more 
than maintained, while a further sum of 
£20,262 has been written off for deprecia- 
tion. Expansion of output of the sub- 
sidiary company has continued during the 
year, the turnover being 44 per cent, in 
excess of the previous year. 

The current liabilities of the company are 
covered more than twice over by current 
assets, which I th'nk discloses a sound 
financial position. The directors feel justi- 
fied in recommending a fina! dividend of 6 
per cent. and a bonus of 1 per cent., both 
less income-tax. 

I be'ieve that this company will be able 
to adjust itself more readily than many to 
post-war conditions. The opportunities for 
the use of our existing services should be 
many, in view of the extensive building 
programmes and the imp’ementat‘on of the 
new education and health leg’slation. There 
sho'ld be a substantial demand for our 
standard production in normal industrial 
and commercial channels which have been 
sus~ended during the war. 

The report was adopted. 








ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 
— GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
LIMITED 
MARCONIPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD ON 14th DECEMBER, 1944 


ACCOUNTS TO 30th JUNE, 1944 


Profit for the Group for the year to 30th June, 1944, after providing for all taxation —the accrved 
liability of the company and its subsidiaries (the operating companies) as well as the liabu.ty 


in respect of the profits for the year covered by these accounts — and includi 


provision for contingencies arising from war conditions is 


ng charges and 


, £182,024 
Mi Amount brought forward from last year Re Sia ey ne £295,396 
Total available LE a eee ee 

Out of which provision for the net Preference Dividend paid to 30th June, 1944, and a Dividend 

} on the Ordinary Stock of 6%, and a Bonus of 2%, both less tax at 8/9d: authorised at the 
annual general meeting, requires ee ee oe ae a wx <i ag £144,429 
mt Leaving to be carried forward .. ae on £332,991 
SSS 
General Reserve stands at ce ae A 6 ii whe ws oa a £300,000 

There has been charged against profits during the year for taxation paid and accrued and for 
estimated tax liability for the year 1945/46 .. a sia “i as a xe aa £895,267 


The directors” recommendations, including payment of a dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 6% and a bonus of 2%, were adopted by the 
. Income Tax is deducted at 8/9d. instead of the usual 
10/- in the pound. This reduction of 1/3d. represents income 


stockholders. 


ax relief 


There is a large unfulfilled demand for radio sets both at home and 
abroad of which your company plans to take its share. 


There is little doubt that television represents one of the greatest 


passed to stockholders in respect of profits from India, Austialia and 
New ae upon which both British and Dominion taxation have 
been levied. 


‘The next following payment of preference dividend in January, 1945, 
will be adjusted to pass on relief on the same basis as now applied to 
the ordinary dividend. 


The immediate post-war prospects of the business are excellent. 


Public interest in gramophone records, not only in this country but 
throughout the world, is greater than ever before. 





scientific achievements of this decade. It is anticipated and hoped that 
the Hankey Committee, in its coming report, will recommend not only 
the resumption of television broadcasting immediately after the end 
of the European War, but an expansion of the service throughout the 
country. 


There is also a growing outlet for additional activities in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of new electronic apparatus for industrial and 
commercial uses. The work of the research department places the 
company in a strong position in this field. 


Employees in all the factories and departments have fulfilled their 
duties in a splendid spirit in the face of many and increasing difficulties 
and dangers, and the appreciation of the Board is placed on record. 








HORROCKSES, CREWDSON AND 
| COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st AUGUST, 1944 


The annual general meeting of Hor- 
rockses, Crewdson and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, at the 
Registered Office, Yard Works, Preston, 
Lancs. Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Marshall 
Brooks, the chairman, presided. 

The following is the directors’ report 
circulated with the notice and accounts : 

The audited balance sheet as at August 31, 
1944, and the profit and loss account for the 
year ended that date are attached hereto. 
From these documents it will be seen that 
the net balance for the year after providing 
for all working expenses amounts to £121,980 
as compared with £85,949 for the previous 
year. Adding thereto the balance from last 
year (£27,813), the provision released from 
E.P.T. provided in former years (£55,685), 
and re-charge of E.P.T. to a subsidiary 
(£38,256), the amount available is £243 734, 
as compared with the corresponding figure 
in the previous year of £137,431. From this 
there fall to be deducted the following 
allocations which have been made by the 
directors, namely : 

Provision for renewals, depre- 

ciation and modernisation. : 

Contingency reserve 

General reserve 

Reserve for future fluctuations of 

stock prices 

and the dividend of 73 per cent. plus 2} per 
cent. bonus now recommended as explained 
below, which, after deduction of income tax 
requires £24,867. These items together 
require £182,639 and, deducting them from 
the amount of £243,734 mentioned above, 
leave an amount of £61,095 to be carried 
forward as shown in the balance sheet. 

During the year trading conditions proved 
to be very similar to those of the previous 
year. The company’s position under con- 
centration remained substantially the same, 
and although it suffered to some extent from 
a shortage of operatives, the directors are 
glad to say that production has enabled all 


obligations to be fulfilled within the restric- — 


tions imposed by control. The trading 
account, showing a credit balance of 
£186,767, compares with last year’s amount 
of £194,535. It will be noticed that the 
figures are given before deduction of excess 
profits tax. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX AND DEFERRED 
REPAIRS 


The charge for excess profits tax and 
deferred repairs last year, including the 
subsidiary company, was £44,000, which 
compares with a charge of nil for the year 
under review. 

It will also be noted that in arriving at the 
net balance for the year, the directors have 
provided the normal amount of £44,800 for 
depreciation and renewals. In addition they 
are glad to state that, following the policy 
adopted during recent years, a further sum 
of £38,256 has been allocated to this reserve 
out of the balance of profit available. 

In arriving at the available balance the 
profit and loss account has been augmented 
by a release from E.P.T. reserve during the 
year. The item of £55,685 has arisen as a 
result of further negotiations with the 
Inland Revenue Authorities and the other 
item of £38,256 is the charge to a subsidiary 
of its E.P.T. liability which was formerly 
provided in this company’s accounts. 


STOCK RESERVE 


With regard to the balance sheet the 
unusual position which exists with respect 
to the company’s property accounts has 
been explained on repeated occasions in 
previous years. The only other item which 
now appears to call for special comment is 
the stock reserve. Shareholders will recol- 
lect that in the profit and loss account for 
the year ended August 31, 1941, a note 
appeared stating that the company had 


reverted to a cost or market price basis of 
stock valuation, and that adjustments 
necessitated by that change were taken to 
a stock reserve. The amount of this reserve 
last year was £158,544 to which has been 
added an appropriation of £16,456 from the 
profits available for allocation. As has 
been explained previously, the stocks 
carried by the company under war-time 
restrictions are far lower in quantity than 
are necessary for handling the volume of 
production and sales which can reasonably 
be expected when these restrictions upon 
output are removed. The replenishment of 
stocks is a clamant necessity and considerable 
sums of money will have to be invested if 
the company is to offer to its customers at 
home and abroad the quality and range of 
service to which they are entitled. To 
meet the attendant risks of price fluctuation 
on a stock of the size we normally carry in 
peace-time, it is in the opinion of the 
directors essential that a substantial reserve 
be carried. They are glad to be able this 
year to augment the amount in the way 
indicated. 

In conformity with modern practice there 
is added a consolidated balance sheet which 
clearly indicates the position of the company 
and its subsidiaries. 

In the chairman’s previous statements to 
the shareholders a word of warning was 
uttered that the time was approaching when 
the company would become liable for 
income tax. In the accounts under review 
no charge for income tax has been incurred, 
but in the future the company must be 
prepared to meet a liability in this respect. 
This will of necessity have a marked effect 
upon our net results. 


DIVIDEND 


The directors feel that the profits of the 
year justify them in recommending the 
payment of a dividend of 74 per cent. less 
tax, and in addition, a bonus of 2} per cent. 
less tax. As shown above the dividend 
and bonus will require a sum amounting 
after deduction of tax to £24,867. 

In order to reduce the work in connection 
with share transfers, it has been decided to 
recommend the conversion of the company’s 
fully-paid shares into stock. 

Many suggestions have been put forward 
for the future of the cotton trade. It is 
difficult to forecast the conditions under 
which the trade will operate until more is 
known of Government intentions, but 
given international co-operation it seems 
probable that the industry can make a 
substantial contribution to the restoration 
of a flourishing export trade so vital to this 
country. The company, covering as it does 
every section of the industry, with the 
exception of the finishing process, can be 
of peculiar value in this direction. 

Mass production has recently been given 
a prominent place in many quarters in 
planning the future of the industry. The 
management of this company is well aware 
of the possibilities in this direction. Whilst 
standardisation certainly holds a place in 
the company’s organisation there is no 
doubt in the minds of the Board that the 
future of the company lies in high-class 
specialities and branded lines produced by 
the most efficient and modern methods. 
This has dictated the consistent policy of 
the Board in building up the substantial 
reserves for modernisation shown in the 
balance sheet. The directors are determined 
that the reputation for quality enjoyed by 
the company must be maintained and no 
effort will be spared towards this end. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND 
E«PLOYEES 


The directors record their gratitude to 


' the management and employees for their 
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" whole-hearted co-operation in the work of 


the company during the year. Their loyal 
support and untiring efforts in all the 
difficulties inherent in war-time conditions 
have been invaluable, and the Board recom- 
mends that the shareholders should express 
their appreciation of the services so rendered. 

To all now serving in the Forces, the 


Board extend their good wishes; and to 
the relatives of those who have lost their 
lives they offer their.deep sympathy. 


The directors retiring (in accozdance 
with Article 100) are Mr Thomas Manners 
and Mr H. Crewdson Howard, F.C.A,, 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

The auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., retire and offer themselves for 
re-appointment. E 

On behalf of the board, 
THOMAS M. BROOKs, 

Yard Works, Preston. Chairman. 

NOTE.—In view of the full nature of the 
above report the chairman does not propose 
to make a formal address at the general 
meeting. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the dividend of 7} per cent., plus 24 per 
cent. bonus, less tax, approved ; the retiring 
directors were re-elected ; and the auditors 
re-appointed. 

The company’s fully-paid £1 ordinary 
shares were converted into stock, which will 
- a in amounts and multiples 
of £1. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR J. H. GOVETT’S STATEMENT 


The 15th annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Imperial Smelting Corporation, 
Limited, was held on the 14th instant in 
London, ‘Mr John R. Govett (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the accounts: —The net profit amounts to 
£119,524, after making provision for all 
taxation. The preference dividend absorbs 
£67,829 (net) and the directors again 
recommend a dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 4 per cent., which will require 
a net amount of £51,172, leaving a 
balance of £54;244 to carry forward. The 
total carry-forward of the corporation and | 
subsidiaries now stands at £76,401. Last | 
year I drew attention to the effect on our 
profits of the disallowance of such items | 
as War Damage Insurance, debenture re- | 
demption reserves, etc., for purposes of 
E.P.T. and Income-tax. t 
E.P.T. standard, with income from outside 
investments, was somewhat higher, and 
after deducting the preference dividend, | 
slightly exceeded 8 per cent. on the ordin- 
ary share capital, 


Against this there was an increase in 
the items disallowed for taxation purposes. 
which were equivalent to rather more than | 
2 per cent. After providing for income-tax 
on these disallowed items (which provision 
required a similar amount) we are eft 
with a surplus sufficient to meet the pro- 
posed ordinary dividend of 4 per cent, 
with a smal] increase in the amount cal- 
ried forward. 


FULLY EMPLOYED 


As in the past years of war, there is 
little I can tell you of the work that has 
been carried out by the corporation, but I | 
am at least able to say that we have 
been fu'ly employed throughout the year 10 
the production of commodities essential to 
the war effort. 


In January of this year Mr S. Robson, 
who had been works director in charge of 
our smelting group for the past twenty 
years, resigned from this post in order t0 
take up his new appointment of director 
general of a research organisation which is 
now being established. We attach the 





This year, the #i 
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greatest importance to this development, for 
though in the first instance the research 
organisation is being confined to the Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, Limited, and the Imperial 
‘ Smelting Corporation, it is our hope that 
other associates in Australia will also join 
with us. 


The Zinc Corporation to-day represents 
rather more than 40 per cent, of the en- 
tire output of the Broken Hill Field and 
together with New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated, Limited, controls 50 per cent. of 
the lead smelters at Port Pirie in South 
Australia. The immediate and potential 
value to the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion of the close association with these 
companies on the lines now envisaged 
will, I am sure, be obvious. Equally I have 
no doubt that the new ofganisation will 
prove of great value to our associates. 

The report was adopted. 


STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 


The 37th ordinary general meeting of The 
Strand Hotel, Limited, was held on the 6th 
instant in London, Major M. Gluckstein, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: The balance of the trading 
account amounts to £98,981. The dividends 
proposed are again 10 per cent. on the 
participating preferred ordinary shares and 
an amount equal to the dividend on the 
deferred ordinary shares. 

The volume of business done was highly 
satisfactory until the advent of the flying- 
bomb. During the period of these attacks 
trade in London was seriously affected. 
The Regent Palace Hotel sustained some 
damage when the annexe building was hit. 
Most of the rooms affected were quickly 
brought back into use. There is an acute 
shortage of moderately-priced hotel accom- 
modation in London. 

The report was adopted. 











































PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 
DEMAND FOR CLOTHES 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Prices Tailors, Limited, was held on the 11th 
instant at Leeds, Sir Henry Price, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement which was circulated 
with the report: The trading results for 
the year, having regard to prevailing con- 
@ ditions, I consider to be satisfactory. The 
@ balance sheet reflects the conservative 
§ policy which your directors have maintained 
7 in past years. 

Looking to the future, just how official 
controls will affect our trading facilities 
@cannot be completely foreseen, but there 
qcan be little doubt that the demand for 
Wclothes will be very heavy when fighting 

ceases. Your company has made, and is 

still making, preparations for the change- 
over. 
§ The three basic demands of human 
nature, in this climate at least, are shelter, 
food and clothing, with food and clothing 
alternating for position. But, whereas 
during the war years shelter and food have 
been very well looked after—and very well 
publicised, if I may say so—clothing, and 
Particularly men’s clothing, has been very 
@ ™uch the Cinderella of the trio. We in 
the clothing trade and the public have 
willingly been content to accept this situa- 
ton in the national interest, but I have a 
feeling that very shortly clothes will, by 
sheer pressure of deteriorating personal 
reserves, assert themselves in the public 
mind almost in priority over food. 

I am glad to report that an increase in 
our labour force has been authorised, but 
I feel it my duty to point out that labour 
without the materials to keep it employed 
will only complicate our problems. In spite 
of all difficulties, the trading of the company 
to date compares favourably with the same 
Period for last year. 


he report was unanimously adopted. 











































DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN H. DAVIDSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Dalgety and Company, Limited, wil be 
held on Thursday next, the 21st instant, at 
the registered offices of the company, 65, 
Leadenhall-street, London, E.C, 

The foliowing is an extract from the re- 
view by the chairman (Major-General Sir 
John H. Davidson, KCMG) _ which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts:—The position of the war in 
the Pacific since my last review continues 
to show steady improvement, and IJ may 
be justified in saying that the menace to 
Australia has to all intents and purposes 
been removed. _The company’s activities 
continue to be restricted in many directions, 
and in all the circumstances our busir<:< 
has -been remarkably well maintained, uec- 
spite the numerous difficulties. Unfortu- 
nately, the seasonal conditions affecting im- 
portant areas of Australia give cause for 
grave anxiety. The wheat area of New 
South Wales and Victoria is drought- 
stricken and the prospects for the current 
crop are disquieting. Parts of Victoria, the 
west and south-west of New South Wales, 
and the northern and north-western pas- 
toral areas of South Australia are also 
suffering from severe drought, and heavy 
sheep losses are inevitable. 

POST-WAR TRADE 

The important question of post-war trade 
is constantly before us and you may rest 
assured that we are taking all possible steps 
to ensure that this company secures a fair 
share of business on the rehabilitation of 
the world’s markets, Progress, however, is 
unfortunately impeded at the moment until 
the positicn as regards Government con- 
trol and the obvious uncertainties regard- 
ing raw materials, tariffs, currencies. etc., 
can be more clearly defined. 

I have referred before to the heavy but 
inevitable burden of taxation. The figures, 
in sterling, which have steadily risen, are— 
for 1940 £201,000, 1941 £225,000, 1942 
£320,000, 1943 £366,000, and for the 
current year £388,00c. Then again, there 
is the vexa ious question of doub'e taxation. 

With regard to wool, the company’s 
main interest, an important recent happen- 
ing has been the clarification of the position 
regarding the British Government’s pur- 
chases of the Australian and New Zealand 
wool clips. These purchases will be con- 
tinued for one wool year after the termina- 
tion of hosti'ities, including the war with 
Japan. Production showed little change, 
there again being some increase in the 
Australian clip, while that of New Zea- 
land showed a small reduction on last 
season. 

SEASONAL CONDITIONS 

Unfavourable seasonal conditions are 
bound to result in some reduction in the 
Australian clip this season, but New Zea- 
land is expected to show an. increase. The 
quantity of wool passing through the com- 
pany’s stores totaled 664,444 bales. As 
regards wheat I regret to say the position 
is lamentable, seasonal conditions being 
such that the official estimate of the Aus- 
tralian crop is given ,as only about so 
million bushels, compared with last sea- 
son’s yield of 107,500,000 bushels. 

Frozen meat, copra, tallow and butter 
are still under Government control, and 
you will probably have seen that an agree- 
ment has been reached between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Australia for the sale to the United 
Kingdom of the whole of her exportable 
surplus of meat and dairy produce until 
June, 1948. Similar arrangements have 
also been made with regafd to New Zea- 
land surpluses—all of which is indicative 
of the continuance of control for some 
time to come. 

Our financial position remains strong and 
liquid. As regards profit and loss, beyond 
the large increase in taxation there is 
noth'ng calling for particular comment. We 
are recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 34 per cent., making 6 per 
cent, for the year. 
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IDEAL BUILDING AND 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
this Company was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London, Sir Thomas Keens, 
D.L., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: During the year to 
December 31, 1943, ten subsidiary com- 
panies were operating. Nine made profits 
and one a loss. The consolidated profit 
and loss account shows a trading profit of 
£105,713, which compares with £132,599 
last year. The directors recommend a 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 4 per 
cent., less tax. 

It has been the policy of the board to 
adapt the company’s business to changing 
conditions and it is their intention to 
revert, as soon as possible, to the normal 
business of estate development and house- 
building in which the company has been 
successful in the past. It is to be hoped 
that private enterprise will be permitted to 
play its full part and that the numerous 
Government controls will be speedily re- 
moved. Between the two wars private 
enterprise provided 3,000,000 houses out 
of the 4,200,000 houses built. The Minister 
of health has stated that 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 houses is a broad indication of 
the housing needs during the first ten years 
after the war. This is a tremendous task, 
and every encouragement should be given 
to private enterprise. Our company is in 
a position to make a very valuable contri- 
bution towards the solution of the housing 
problem. 

Eleven months of the current year have 
expired and we have disposed during that 
period of some large blocks of houses and 
maisonettes at a reasonable profit. We are 
purchasing, as opportunity .offers, other 
blocks of property where we can do s0 at 
prices to yield an economic return. 

The report was adopted. 


CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce was he'd, on the 12th 
instant, in Toronto. 

Mr S. H. Logan (the president) said 
that Canada’s productive capacity was be- 
yond the needs of her people and world 
markets must be found for the surplus 
Over domestic requirements. Some coun- 
tries which would be good customers later 
might need credit for Canadian gocds at 
the outset, There wou'd be other coun- 
tries, however, with trade balances, and 
competition would be keen to sell them. 
The Dominion, however, had developed 
great technical skill in making many 
kinds of chemicals, manufactured 
artices, utilities and appliances never be- 
fore dreamed of. That would affect sub- 
stantially what Canada could produce and 
export after the war. Canadians wou!d also 
have to adjust themselves to the fact thet 
they would have to import if they were to 
export. He wou'd quote the recent speech 
of Lord Catto, governor of the Bank of 
England, to the effect that the City of 
London would continue to play a major 
part in the world’s commerce and _ finance 
because of the accumulated experience of 
generations, the integrity of her institu- 
tions and her reputation for fair deal’ng. It 
could be depended on for leadership in 
providing the financial sinews needed _ to 
give full scope to the vast manufacturing 
output and unsurpassed technical skill of 
the British people. All the nations, especi- 
ally the creditor ones, had a great interest 
in ma‘ntaining the United Kingdom as the 
world’s best customer the greatest importer 
country in the world. That statement, the 
president emphasised, indicated possible 
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approach of other nations to problems of 
world trade. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S REMARKS 


The general manager ,Mr S. M. Wedd, 
laid special emphasis on the expansion and 
improvement this year of the merchandis- 
ing and industrial equipment of Canada, 
and sald t-at new wa ehouses. factories and 
sto-es, as well as extensiOns and alterations 
to ex'sting establishments undertaken 
during the past twelve months, involved 


expenditures of more than $75 millions. 
The amount for industr:al projects, about 
$50 mi.licns, was almost ha‘f as large again 
as in 1943. This year the projects includd 
many small units, some for immediate war 
purposes, but most of them suitable for 
the production of civilian goods. 

That encouraging development would 
have gone much further if additional labour 
and materials had been avaiabe. Contri- 
buting to an all-time peak in industrial 
production, trade and general employment 
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ditions ever experienced, excellent crops 
over most of Canada, record marketings of 
livestock products and the highest farm 
purchasing power in at least 1§ years, 
Farmers had made a most strenuous effort 


to produce these results, an output one- ' 


third greater than the pre-war average 
having been obtained with a working force 
25 per c.nt. be!ow the average. During the 
current year there was an over-all increase 
of 7 per cent. in industrial activity, of 10 
per cent. in domestic trade, and of 40,000 
people in civilian occupat.ons. 





(Continued from page 814) 

to be resumed ; works essential to public safety or to the 
reconstruction of blitzed areas to be undertaken; and 
obstructions to traffic on important roads to be el minated. 
When these tasks have been covered, work of general im- 
provement could be undertaken. The promise made nearly 
a year ago that some motorways would be constructed was 
repeated this week by Mr Noel-Baker, who said that all 
necessary inquiries would first be made, and that the cost is 
estimated at £100,000 a mile, at pre-war prices. The 
preparation of schemes forming part of long-term 
and comprehensive plans has been and is receiving 
Government encouragement. The Government’s general 
policy is by any standard sound, and it remains only to 
put it in its proper place on the list of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation work to be undertaken after the war. “ New 
Roads for Britain”* is an impassioned plea for the con- 
struction of a complete system of motorways. But motor- 
ways must inevitably wait until considerable progress has 
been made with such vital and urgent tasks as pro- 
viding housing and expanding exports. In the context 
of the magnitude of claims on the country’s limited 
manpower and resources, “ludicrous” would hardly be too 
strong a word to apply to the British Road Federation’s 
claim that motorways must come “ first and foremost” and 
that, “in the light of a motorways scheme, even such an 
undertaking as the County of London Plan must take 
second place.” Many a case has been spo‘led by overstate- 
ment, and perhaps that of the BRF is one. 


* * * 


Co-operative Wholesale Amalgamation 


The recommendation to amalgamate the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (which operates in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland) and the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society is being considered at meet.ngs this month ; 
one of these, held a week ago, endorsed the recommenda- 
tion by 3,977 voies to 117. The new society, if approved, 
will begin on January 22, 1945, with assets of well over 
£300 million. Joint working is not new to the soc-eties. 
In 1912 they took over together. the Co-operative Insurance 
Society, which has since become the fourth largest insur- 
ance concern in the United Kingdom, with an expense ratio 
the second lowest of any industrial life office. They have 
worked together, too, as tea planters in India and Ceylon. 
The merging of two organisations tends to make their joint 
power greater than a simple addition of their individual 
influences, and for this reason, the co-operative movement 
can look forward to enlarging its importance in the country’s 
distributive trade. Although the Scottish society brings con- 
siderably smaller assets than the English one (about 
£23 million compared w'th £286 million), its enterprise is 
an asset which will be of great value to the new concern. 
An important task which will face the new society is the 
attraction of efficieat workers generally, but especially for 
managerial and executive posts. First-class managerial ability 
will be essential to the larger wholesale society, and for 
the carrying out of the post-war plans for extensions in the 
Co-operative movement. The amalgamation may serve, by 
its example, to encourage amalgamation among retail units, 
and to draw attent’on to the. advantages open to co-opera- 
tives and co-operators from inter-trading arrangements like 
those in operation in the Nottingham district. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability). DIVIDEND NOTICE. PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company to-day 
declared a final dividend of Two per eent. on the Preference Stock 
in respect of the year 1944 payable on February 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on December 29, 1944. By order of 
the ——— BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 


were the best all-round agricultural con- 





Results 


Years ended approximately July 1 


Company 


British Celanese. 











. 1942 1943 1944 

Trading and Miscellaneous— £ £ £ 

Dn. ca0c6e knee sens veebeheuantes> 3,178,496 3,400,760 3,052,082 
Sales and administrative expenses ....... 955,342 1,001,599 973,805 
Research and advertising..........+.+++++ 163,227 170,587 189,941 
isn n'002 964500060100 9600000000860090% 18,000 18,000 17,577 
Balance of profit ..........+eeeeeeeeeeee 2,041,927 2,210,574 1,870,759 
Depreciation.........+eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 378,400 376,000 412,000 
Debenture Service (gross) .........-+++-- 154,672 158,481 127,375 
CC Wns centedus Shesebnes sean ee@ 10,370 11,422 12,711 
I es cee nek ieehann hades ee 1,170,000 1,312,000 850,000 
Fixed pfnce. divs. and Fund Cert. Int. (net) 167,187 268,124 289,191 
Balance available* ..........eeeeeeeee-- 161,298 84,547 179,482 
Participating div. on 2nd pfnce (net) ..... ee 0 §3,125 
Fund cert. redemption .........++++ee00- ee 53 7102,657 
Ordinary dividend (net)...........-++++- aoe 165,850 
Deb. issue expenseS.........-.eeeeeeeee st 4,268 106,477 
Carry forward? .........ccceseccccseees 511,988 592,214 603,587 
Net fixed assets........ccccccccccccees- 6,959,489 6,553,693 7,047,979 
Net inter-company items . 644,718 1,273,678 708,133 
Net liquid assets§ ..........++4- sade 1,750,735 1,593,734 2,334,199 
Intangiblesif .....ccccsscccccccccccccess 3,083,636 3,280,845 Sana mee 
Gross liquid assets..........+eeeeeeeeeee 4,567,710 4,587,875 5,304,871 
Reserves and carry forward ............- 675,738 737,214 748,587 


* War Damage Contributions of £75,568, in 1942, £53,766 in 1943 and £31,916 
charged to Suspense Account. , 

+ By resolutions of Dec. 8, 1943, one-fiftieth of profit after fixed preference div. 
and Funding Certificate interest to be used for this purpose. : ; , 

t After crediting £75,000 in 1942 and £260,000 in 1944 tax over-provided in 
easier years. 

§ Dibenture debt increased during 1943-44 by £607,246 nominal value. - 

| War Damage, A.R.P., goodwil,, patents, commutation of royalties, new issue 
costs and research and advertising. 

The ordinary shares of ros. now stand at 37s. 3d. and yield 
some £4 2s. 2d. per cent. On page 780 of last week’s issue the 
yield which appeared as £2 15s. 9d. should have been £3 15s. 9d. 
per cent. 

* 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. . 
Years to September” 30, 














- 7 7 

Net earnings, less deferred repairs ........ #1,309,104 1,758,809 1,473,027 
Dividends from subsidiaries ............. 492,279 495,697 487,037 
Dividends from coaling and other companies 50,169 51,534 69,764 
Dividends from other investments........ 223,009 263,119 341,170 
Miscellaneous income .........seeeeeeees 137,419 129,353 126,219 
Total profits...........--+2e-+- iobeuken *2,211,980 2,698,512 2,497,217 
Fleet depreciation .........0++esse0e. bie 911,766 805,900 $800,000 
Written-off investments in subsidiaries. . . . $387,936 ne ae 
Deb. and loan interest ............eeeeee 294,165 §299,170 155,522 
Expenses and war damage ............-- 23,707 41,403 58,884 
Pe occ ceianbenh >see ese4sKe¥00ss *259,701 764,271 755,000 
Provident account.........+.eeeeeeeeeee cae 75,000 75,000 
Preferred dividends. .............2.00-6: 76,000 76,000 76,000 
Deferred stock (net) :-— 

isi skeuseneessesedee Whiten eee 258,705 636,768 576,811 

EL Sixtusness MIREhiseesuseeaes so an 183,701 183,701 183,701 

ER inssenen apes aenneehsae sexs 11°3 27-7 25-1 

SE sw en's 6840306 540040000 055% 0506 < 8 8 8 
Tonnage replacement reserve ..........-- 100,000 175,008 200,000 
SORE SERETUD oo ccc cceccsevcvcsscceces ae 250,000 {1200,000 
PT ics csbeesesseeeess n'a 161,389 189,456 182,566 
IE GRIEG 5 0 nino 6 scindaveeesesces 5,495,705 3,679,921 3,204,996 
Net inter-company items. . 9,988,808 9,725,897 9,763,329 
Trade investments ..........ccccscceees 687,425 672,519 658,667 
SID osisnwscwrcceseessecyne 7,670,966 12,016,914 13,171,196 
Gross liquid assets..............0000000- 11,778,189 15,526,783 17,242,489 
Tonnage replacement account............ 3,630,940 7,790,177 8,302,404 
Credit in Gu. replacement account. . 568,800 1,775,100 1,833,200 
General reserve .........+e0e0005 oie 4,250,000 **5,800,000 **6,000,000 
Outstanding debenture stock ..... oe 6,816,505 4,483,100 4,405,700 


* 1942 profits shown after providing for taxation and contingencies other than 
tax on dividends. 

t Including £37,936 written off Far Eastern properties. 

¢ Including £100,000 “ reserve for special reconditioning.” f 

§ Including £63,767 cost of converting debenture stock and £11,078 imterest om 
temporary bank loan. 

i To contingencies reserve. : 

** Including contingencies reserve of £1,300,000 in 1943 and £1,500,000 in 1944. 


The £1 units of deferred stock, standing at 42s. ex dividend, 
yield £3 16s. 2d. per cent. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


*“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





Security Indices Yield 
Phe Corres. |__ * 
argains i 
1944 in SE Day | 
List 1943 > Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
ares* Int.t Consols Shares 
re % % 

Dec. 7... 5,575 4,445 112 6 136-8 3-06 3-70 
a as 5,536 4,093 112-7 136 6 3-06 3-70 
a | 7,659 5,365 112-8 136-5 3-06 3-69 
Meee 6,066 4,087 112-7 136-5 3-06 3-70 
in ee 5,713 4,057 112:7 136 °5 3-06 3-70 


* July 1, 1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 




















1944 | 
% —_ | Dec. 
: 5 6 
Low High ’ y ; 
a July 1944 1944 1944 
15 12 : 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a 108 -4 104-6 | 105-0 105-9 
32 Rails ............. 88-9 (a)) 110-3 (d)) 105-4 106 -8 110°3 
40 Utilities. .... 2... 85-0 | 93-5 (c)} 91-7 | 92-2 92-4 
419 Stocks’........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 102-7 | 103-1 104-1 
Av. yield %t......... 4-84 (b)| 4-43 4-75 | 4-75 4-70 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) October 18. (d) December 6. _ 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


| 
1944 Average | Transactions i 1944 Average | Transactions 
Nov. 30... 126 -3 985,000 1) Dec. 4.... 126 -9 1,428,000 
Dec. 1... 125°9 925,000 a See 127-6 1,476,000 
— = 126 -2 706,000* ge Rec 20 127-5 1,094,000 





1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). 


Capital Issues 


* Two-hour session. 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 16, 1944 — versions _ 
To Shareholders only ............-...... 10,450 20,900 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 820. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart ° — —e 
SNE cienwrechesy ences eR ee ee 1,446,302,559 1,427,363,909 
MN ewe care nuealNoneehancepieceinssscg.sosines 1,580,649,865  1,555,899,576 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart 4 oe — —- 7 Ord. 
£ 
1944. ....1,424,351,994 2,756,981 254,934 1,419,534,759 3,081,414 4,947,736 
1943. ... 1,552,592,472 2,668,427 638,677 1,544,115,511 2,127,701 9,656,364 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Dec. 6, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Despite the increasing encroach- 
ment .of currency withdrawals on the volume of bank cash, 
conditions in the money market have been exceptionally easy 
during the week. Owing to the larger flow of subscriptions to 
1} per cent Exchequer bonds and to some diminution in 
Government expenditure, the volume of floating debt borrowing 
has been modest. ‘The TDR call was maintained at the high 
level of £120,000,000, but after deducting effective maturities 
this only represented some £33,000,000 of new money. The Bank 
return reflects the prevailing ease. The note circulation has 
expanded by £22,018,000, but this has been largely offset by an 
increase of {16,735,000 in Government securities. Another 
neutralising movement was a fall of £5 223 000 in other accounts. 
Bankers’ deposits are substantially unchanged at £181,027,000. 
With the reserve of unissued notes down to £24,541,000, the 
peak holiday circulation will only be surmounted with a small 
Margin to spare—unless yet another increase in the fiduciary 
issue has to be made. 

MONEY RAT LON j—Th 
See 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 da de % : 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 1 14%; 6 months, 
la-149 reasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, “195%. Day-to-day 
Money, 14%. Short Loans, 1-1$%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, §%; at notice, 3%. 


non y Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
between December 7th and December 14th. (Figures in brackets are 
par of ex exchange), 


United States. $ (4-863) 4 -024-033; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mai! transfers 4: 43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22$) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1974-200). Syria. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (15 1.9) U1. 16 85-95. Duteh West Indies. Flomm (12-11) 7 58-62. 
Portugal. tscudos (1/0) 99 -80-100-20; mail transters 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. ‘Brazil. 82 8456 (buying); Uruguay. 
71-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44 00. Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—\he tollowmg rates remained unchanged between December 7th 
and December 14th. 


Ecyot Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 179-1844. 
Belgian Conge. Frances 1764-2. Chiea National $3-34 tran. Ri. 128-130, 


Spectal Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whicb 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


mai] transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Dec. 


New York 











































Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
on 7 8 9 ll 13 13 
| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
4024 g | 4023§ 4024 § 4024 § 4024 § 40248 4024§ 
89-875 | 89-750 | 89-810 | 89-875 | 89 930 | 89 930 | 89 875 
23 -50 23-50 23 -50 23-50 23 50 23 50 23 50 
i 24 -88* | 24-88% | 24-88% | 24-88* | 24-88" | 24 Bs® | 24 B® 
Rio de Janeiro. 5 19 §°19 5-19 5-19 5-19 5 19 5 19 
Lisbon ....... 4.09 4-09 4-09 4 09 4-09 4 09 4 09 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 20 9-20 
Stockholm ... 23°85 | 23°85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
- "© Official Buying Rate 29-78. Free Rate. Bhd. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
si million) million) 
| Nov. uly A ila | ila Aug. Sept. {| Oct. Nov. 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 1944 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-9; 1425 | 12: 5 142 5 142-5 
Acceptances, etc,........ 102 -4 100-1 100 0 101 -2 
Notes in circulation...... 16 1-4 7 4 1:3 1°3 
Current, deposit and other 
ACCOUMES 2. cccccceoes. 3,864°5 | 4,121 -4 | 4,160-9 | 4,251 -1 4,397 +8 
Total liabilities...... 4,109 -4 | 4,365 -4 | 4,403-8 | 4,494 -9 
Ce is ivisiccevinicenes 402-9 | 425°6 | 439-3 1 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit........ 122-2 133-4 126 -2 2 
Money at call........... 154-6 187-6 204 -7 2 
BOONES... occ ccescces 183-9 212-9 210 -6 § 
Treasury deposit receipts | 1,186-5 | 1,310 -0 | 1,337 -0 5 
Investments ...........-. 1166 *9 | 1,175 -2 1. 179-7 7 
Loans and Advances..... 724-0 755 -0 741-7 2 
Investments in affiliated 
NURI ire cncca deen ase 23-9 24-1 24-1 1 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc.......... 144-6 | 141-6] 140-5 4 
Total assets......... 4,109 -4 14,365 -4 |4,403-8 | 4,494 -9 








INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS" 
IN GREAT tERITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 














| 
—— = a eran 
(at Cost 
1944 End 
Se Oct. 
| August | Sept. | Oct. 
(a) By Commnndiaien 
Non-food Merchandise :— | | | 
MIs cv aiccnetdiemsnald seis +38 -0 +14 | +4+123°7 —149 
Women’s Wear ............--e08- + 58-4 — 3:5 +10-9 —19-4 
Men's and Boys’ Wear............ +117-0 + 93 +19°4 — 22-8 
Boots and Shoes ..............+-. +53-1 — 6:8 + 2:7 — 8-2 
Furnishing Departments .......... —20°3 — 6°5 — 06 — 57 
Ue no siele ce cer ciceeccee vice — 5:2 + 0-3 — 0-7 —14-4 
Fancy Departments .............. | — 06 +79 + 4:9 —10-4 
Sports and Travel.............+-:) — 4°55 + 8:8 +136 + 0°3 
Miscelt ari eae | +3-7 | +61 | +45 | —18°5 
otal :— 
Non-food Merchandise ............ +25 -6 + 1:3 + 75 —13-7 
‘ Food and Perishables ........... | + 8-3 +49 +20 + 2-0 
otal :— 
All Departments ............... +15-2 +34 '° +44 —12-5 
(b) Districts 
Scotland ............ + 8:5 +17-2 + 3-4 —11-2 
North-East +10°3 +21-9 + 5-4 | —12°5 
North-West +10-1 +21:2 + 4°8 -11:-7 
Midland and S. Wales +10°5 +23 °2 +56 | —12-2 
ee ES eee + 8:5 +19°3 +67 —10°5 
Central and West-End London..... —30°3 —18-1 + 5-0 —16°7 
Suburban London.............+.- — 2:2 | — 04 — 18 —- 81 
MIE AINED oy occ ecvicsieies dees cesne - 19 + 23-3 + 3-1 | a 


"Source : ree: Board ‘of T rade a * % changes 


The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended December 13th. The 
complete index (1935=100) was 158.6; crops 135.6 5 and raw 
materials 185.5. 


(Continued on page 822.) , 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 9, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £33,857,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £122,967,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £550,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£9,879,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,317,265,000 against £2,256,123,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| | Receipts into the 























Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- |~ i << 
Revenue mate, |. April 7— Week | Week 
1944-45) to ‘> ended | ended 
| Dec. Dec. _ -|D - 
11, 9, ’ ; 
| ibis | 19jq | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1300000| 462,674] 540,923] 8,603) 7,219 
SEMERK ...00000 80,000} 18,491) 15,935 700 500 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000) 67,716) 73,868) 1,727) 2,397 
eee 19,000; 12,120) 9,511) ... i 
PE oonss0 } 500.000 21,599] 23,140 470 490 
As +005 , 341,569] 345,907} 9,235) 9,025 
Other Inld. Rev.; 1,000) 238 146 ie 
Total Inld. Rev.|2000000} 924,407|1009433) 20,735) 19,631 
Customs....... 564,900} 381,310] 402,416 9,715) 10,274 


ery 472,900) 331,600) 347,400 3,510) 2,690 











Total Customs & 











Excise........ 1037800} 712,910) 749,816] 13,225] 12,964 
Motor Duties...| 27,000) 5,253) 5,533 100 
P.O. (Net Re- 

“ceipts)....... ss she oe 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 2,690} 2,740 
Crown Lands... 800 710 720 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 17,350) 4,520} 5,176) 109 75 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000| 54,247) 62,503] 1,149) 1,087 











Total Ord. Rev.|3101800 1704737 1835921) 35,218) 33,8 57 











SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 76,400) 80,750} 1,850) 2,100 











er [5214170 1781137/1916671) 37,068 35,975 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





Ce  ———————— 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April 

1944-45] 1 1 | Week | Week 

ended | ended 

to to Dec. | Dec. 

Dec. Dec. 11. 9 i 

1l, 9, Y 4 

1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 194 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 


Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000) 277,973] 302,866] 5,201| 8,577 
Payments to N. 


Ireland ...... 9,000} 5,004 5,733 356 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,000} 3,850) 3,936) ... 714 
eee 436,000) 286,828] 312,535) 5,201) 9,008 





Supply Services. |5501399/ 3664617 


3830772 82,180/113959 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 76,400} 80,750} 1,850] 2,100 


BURR. cncnnscwe 6049769|4027845 4224086) 89,231/125067 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£42,333 to £2,692,794, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£90,051,498 to £21,913 million. 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

I AI viv ccs coeds sesseereesceve 345 

Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 22 

367 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts.............. 18 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
‘ays and | 
Treasury “e Trea- 
Bills ¢ Advances sury | Total 
Bite beeen anne ae, 
| its; in 
| __ | Bank i> | Debt 
Ten- | T Public | of Banks 
der | Depts. | Eng- | 
| | | land 
} 
1943 | | 
Dec. 11 1210-0! | Not available 
1944 | 
Sept. 9 1430-0 | Not available 
» 16 (1430-0 | is aia 
» 235 1430-0 | ae ie 
» a} 36\95 +3 449 -8 | 21-0 | 1582-0) 5748-1 
Oct. 7 1430-0) Not available 
» 14 1430-0) . san 
» 21 1440-0 





28 1450-0, 2300-0 497-0 | 0-8 '| 1705-0| 5952-8 


” 
Nov. 4 1460-0 Not available 
” 11 1470 0) ” ” 
» 18 1470-0; a 
» 25 1470-0; 2305°5 513°8 | 27-5 | 1700°5| 6017-3 











Dec. 2 1470-0 Not available 
» 9 1470 0 | “te | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of —-—| Rate  §/Allotted 
Tender aaaet of Allot- / 
ppli ment _ Min. 
Offered oe Allotted| | Rate 
ee | | % ; 
1943 | | s a | 
- |; 90:0} 197-2, 90-0 20 2-54 | 28 
Sept. 8 | 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4| 110-0! 20 2-47 31 
» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 110-0 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1 | 1100 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 20 0-30 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-0 20 0-16 34 
» 27 | 120-0] 223-3 | 120-0 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 - 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 | 1100 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 1100 20 0-43 36 
» 24 | 110-0] 217-5| 110-0 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 110-0 20 0-72 23 
» 8 | 110-0} 221-7 | 110-0 20 1:33 32 


On December 8, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applica- 
tions at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. 1d. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
December 15. For the week ended December 16, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £120 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 











13% 
3% 3% > 
~~ N.S.C. Defence Savings — eer 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
Oct. 3 1,511 4,977 en 
» 10 1,753 7,667 ‘oo 
» ae 1,768 7,144 ~s 
» a 1,812 3,449 ss 
o» ol 1,745 5,037 oan 
Nov. 7 2,258 6,683 436 
- oa 1,973 4,511 4,140 
» a 1,851 3,882 1,872 
» 28 1,814 4,759 3,832 
Dec. 5 1,708 4,415 8,012 
» a sus 8,352 10,445 
Totals e 
to date |1,274,774* | 772,000* |1,810,893t§| 28,736¢ 
© 263 weeks. + 206 weeks. ¢ 6 weeks. _ 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 12i\h amounted to a total value of £69,695,711. 
Up to Nov: 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £191,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official! buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. r fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market — per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 449 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r r 

Fine Tola 100 Floe Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs a. 

64 «8 120 2 

64 13 120 14 

65 9 122 1 

65 5 123. 8 

65 12 124 12 

66 1 125 6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
‘ RETURNS 


DECEMBER 13, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . ..1225,700,257 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1238,233,294 
partment.... 24,541,461 | Other Secs.... 740,736 
Silver Coin ... 10,870 
Amt. of: Fid. 
ee 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine)........ .° 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 217,627,764 
Rest 





s Sieaeae erie 3,246,770 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 9,480,437] Discounts & 
——— Advances... 1,420,957 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,213,719 

Bankers..... 181,026,799 eee 

Other Accts... 51,502,136 15,634,676 
—— | Notes........ - 24,541,461 

452,528,935 | Gold & Silver 
RAR. ocwcaes 2,005,241 
259,809,142 259,809,142 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1943 





1944 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec 
15 29 6 13 








Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 1067 -0/1189 -5/1203 -7/1225 -7 
Notes in banking depart- 


MRED 650 5s00ee0sas<6 33-3} 10-7) 46-6) 24-5 
Government debt and 
securities*........... 1099 -3)1199 -2/1249 -2)1249 -2 
' Other securities........ “T) 0°38 8) 0-7 
Silver Coin............ 0-0 0-0 0:0} 00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2) 0-2 0-2 0-2 
. casnsexaeasen 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : 
PD <av08<esensexsne 9- 11-6 9-7 9-5 
I «icp ssnss'soa ne 161-2) 207-0] 181-6; 181-0 
Ss 6sehbnteaeeon ee 55-6} 55-3) 56-7) 51-5 
n+ 5550605s50000K0% 225 -8] 273-9} 238-3) 242-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government ........... 191-1; 248-4) 200-9} 217-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 2-0 5-1 2°4 1-4 
Ge cisksvaveeeane 16-0) 25-1) 13-8) 14-2 
MER okcssveseanseesve 209-1) 278 -6} 217-1) 233-2 


34-5] 13-0) 48-7) 26-5 
% % % % 


15-2} 4-7] 19-6} 10-9 


Banking depart. res. ..... 


° 


“ Proportion ”........... 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 








| 
| Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. i to 
ies a ae 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
11, 9, 11, 9, 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
















Working days —| 292 


6 293 
Birmingham..... 2,114 | 1,537 | 105,118 | 84,754 
Bradford........ | 11683 | 1,285 | 92,406 | 87,319 
Bristol.......... 645 659 | 31,787 | 32,308 
ee. | 4g] 540 | 28,133 | 28,724 
TeeMissccssscacl | ae 797 | 54,114 | 56,464 
Leicester........ | 639 735 | 39,517 | 39,255 
Liverpool ....... | 4,902 | 4,364 | 224,496 | 250,342 
Manchester...... | 2°307 | 2,865 | 407,704 | 160,808 
Newcastle....... | 1,599 1,402 | 75,772 | 83,509 
Nottingham ..... | "348 431 | 21,430 | 19,780 
Sheffield ........ 650 924 | 44,944 | 44,860 
Southampton.... 82 101 | 6,322 | 7,802 
12 Towns ....... 15,972 | 15,640 |1131743 | 895,924 
Dublin*......... | 8,182 | 9,207 | 351,895 367,276 


* Dec. 4, 1943, and Dec. 2, 1944. 








12 


Gold « 

due 
Total | 
Total « 
Total | 
Total | 
Total : 


F.R. n 
Excess 
Mr. ba 
Govt. | 
Total « 
Total 1 
Reserv 


BAN 
Monet: 


Treasu 


Money 
Treasu 


Sea aan 





I ie PCA E HE 








eee Teme enter 






‘4 Coin, E 

Engl 
Balance 

on of} 
Items i 
Money 
Bills D} 
Treasui 
Investr 
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Liabilit 
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OVERSE AS B ANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK OF CANADA 
@ : 
RETURNS BANK-—Million £A’s Million Can. $’s 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. —— an ae | J i i 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 15, | 2s | 6, | 3, rat Sas ee | - 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 194 9 ? ’ . : 942 
Million $’s Gold and English ster.....| 40 a4 50-54) 50-86| 50-86 | po. ASSETS, ae ee) er eee 
————— ee Other coin, bullion, etc.....| 12-58! 18-93) 19-81) 19-72 : Other es 24-611 67-72} 80-92! 566-06 
12 US.F.R. Banks Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. Call money, London...... 45 *96)123 O3120-10024-95 |. “smiecess 
Se ee | oz . ci Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|239 -12)/233 -53)215 -19/215 -19 
RESOURCES YO, | ae | anon | acd Discounts and advances. ..| 19-73} 19-14| 18-59| 18-08 LIABILITIES | 
; Gold certifs. on hand and] 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 194 a aps Securities .........0- 1249 “05/1501 -95/1504 -21)1495 +3. 
51100 due from Treasury ..... 19,696] 17,963! 17,957| 17,930 stile Note circulation. .... | 840 -96|1014 -67)1019 -52)1014 -06 
sao TOS] Cash reserves ..1.1.| 293) 240] 24a] 235 | Notesissued .-...-...+... 156 01/199 49}199-49198°99 | Chartered banks -----| 381-50] 440-63| 421 52| 419-63 
0,756 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ... .| 11,061] 18,411] 18,553] 18,311 | Deposits, etc............. | | eee 8 its 
0,870 Total loans and secs. ..... ST ict te eee to to isg tee fo as Tai ERE it oe oat Boseie 
re Total resources .......... 33,118} 39,764| 39,986) 39,395 + Gold_and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
™ Exchange Control Board against securities. 
maee LIABILITIES RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 16,528] 21,255 ne “ s Milli £N.Z.’ 
Excess mr. ban3 res. ..... 920} 1,100’ 1,200) 1,4 illion 4.8 . 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,569] 14,719) 14,761! 14,184 Slee Hartt Oe a COTO Se aan er CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
1,718 Govt. deposits ........... 686] 251| 292) 258 7 
ie ie Total deposits .......... +} 14,919} 16,537) 16,602) 16,077 Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. Million £’s 
1,718 Total liabilities .......... 33,118) 39,764! 39,986} 39,395 18, ! 4, | 11, | 16, aici 
Reserve ratio.........0.. 64 12% |49 *79% 149 -4% 149 -9°% ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 a 
| Gold and stg. exch........ 31-11) 35-74) 35-83) 38-08 Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dee. 
BANK AND TREASURY Advances to State........ 39-25) 38-85! 38 -68] 27 -44 4, 18, 25, 2, 
RESOURCES Investments............. 10-32} 11-74; 11-74) 11-74 ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,044) 20,693) 20,688) 20,668- COR acaccecoviaseccwnes 2°65] 2-65, 2-65) 2°65 
27.764 Treasury & bank currency. 4,102) 4,117! 4,120) 4,122 LIABILITIES : British Govt. secs......... 23 -40| 27-09) 27 -34| 27 -34 
» | Bank notes.............. 34-34) 37-99) 37-82) 37-97 Sterling balances ......... 1-77, 1-80) 1-65) 2-37 
LIABILITIES | Demand liabs. : State..... 15-05) 10-31) 11-69) 7-57 | raat 
20.957 Money in circulation...... 20,135} 24,881) 24,997) 25,107 Banks and others ........ 30 “91) 37 -34| 36-06) 30-14 LIABILITIES Be dene 
cr Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,987| 2,590) 2,626) 2,595 Reserve to sight liabs...... 38 +7% |41 +7% 41 -8%|50 -2% Notes in circulation....... 27 -96| 31-78} 31-81) 32-47 
13,719 | | 
oes, } | 1 ' | 
34,676 
41,461 
05,241 
09,142 | - 
i aA, 
amiss MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
Ss. fA . 
H 000’s omitted 
E . Sek eee ee I Io eC gs : 7 = pat sees 
3 | Borolaws a | ae ee il National | West- | Williams 
4 ; arclays ‘ District Glyn, Lloyds Martins | Midland | National |," Mier ; ra 
4 NOVEMBER, 1944 | Bank | Coutts | Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bek | tek Pe ee el nae 
: Ltd. Lid. | & Co. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd, | gate 
: ate} 28th | arth | 29th | 22nd | ist | 29m | 29th | sth | 22nd | 30th | 20th | 
3 | | | : ian 5 “he = | 
: ASSETS £ £ £ | £ £ ce. ££ tT et @ £ £ f 
'] Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | | | | | 
—_— Se MN yo 0 000i 6. 050s 600060 diseseesss snes 92,254 4,058 16,505 | 6,392 84,070 | 22,598 | 103,775 5,624 | 57,437; 59,608 8,073 460,394 
-] Balances with and Cheques in course of collection ‘ | | i b ‘ 
Dec. 4 on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 23,987 788 4,082 1,901 19,731 | 7,963 | 22,921 230 | 17,653 22,121 3,549 124,926 
13 MOS AT TRADEIEs 6. 0-350 0045 cece cece scence sn ele RY» ate wp 10,720} ... we Pes doce Se ie we | 10,720 
a ‘7 Money at Call and Short Notice...............+ 24,951 4,958 6,182 8,056 | 35,947 | 12,964] 38,391 | 10,513 | 27,535 | 29,628 5,899 | 205,024 
ig Bills Discounted. ............eseeeeeeeceeoeees 55,086 4,507 10,291 2,384 23,330 6,085 43,545 787 29,696 24,043 1,179 197,933 
|] Treasury Deposit Receipts........-..+2+.0eeees 337,000 5,500 | 52,000 | 10,000 | 292,000 | 62,500 | 369,000 1,000 | 200,000 | 196,000 | 22,500 | 1,547,500 
1225-7 een sas kc aga waee e's Hh baa aieee 218,325 15,556 58,799 23,094 | 214,204 69,525 | 234,196 25,140 | 137,531 | 168,789 26,859 | 1,192,018 
4 Advances to Customers and other A/cs........... 152,239 7,690 19,749 12,928 | 117,643 30,058 | 159,539 |. 14,459 | 112,918 98,986 11,444 737,653 
} 24-5 ‘ Liabilities: to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- } | 
RS MI sino o\e:5 15s 416: <is 6 Mid 4:6 91646'¥.8 ROS 8 0/6 14,970 1,250 2,829 4,701 25,443 8,680 14,934 205 10,396 15,599 2,287 101,294 
1249-2 | § Bank Premises Account ..............-.++-0-- 1,893 405 1,363 695 6,668 2,882 8,510 470 6,843 4,859 876 41,464 
3} «60-7: = Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | . | | 
oe SSE aS 6,222 a see is 3,777 | 8,557 aos | 2,514 | 2,992 oe 24,062 
)\168 -00 ; 932,927 41,712 | 171,800 70,151 | 833,533 | 223,255 | 1,003,368! _ 58,428 | 602,523 | 622,625 82,666 | 4,642,988 
1} 9:5 |§Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | 7. ad Pr ys | 
; = : ' i Sc eee tion Rares Pei wane Co 10 -36 10-55 10-12 10 -06 10-75 | 10 -94 10°81} 10°37; 10-02 10-13 10 -42 10 -47 
3} 242-0 |f LIABILITIES ; ee Pe he > ee ae 
MN sen cescebindexsnveneess 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
ER I FN oon non sceicccccncccceccececsece 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13,411 1,200 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,286 
4 1-4 i Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 890,849 38,462 | 163,018 63,540 | 782,269 | 206,595 | 959,864 54,222 | 573,169 | 588,366 77,504 | 4,397,858 
8} 14:2 & Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 14,970 1,250 2,829 4,701 25,443 8,680 14,934 205 10,396 15,599 2,287 101,294 
1 = : motes in Circulation .........0csccsccsccsscses | Mes cae ee oon ll 20 a 1,301 aes 2 1,352 
7 : i ec a Seen ached Bn ee ee 
d % . f | 932,927 41,712 | 171,800 ‘(0,151 | 833,533 | 223,255 1,003,368 58,428) 602,523 | 622,625 82,666 | 4,642,988 
ce a ee ea Se SD ee ee gn eos sor a sae ge 
capital : 
O million | 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


NGS 4 AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Sept. 27th. 
a ate Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on November 20th. 










































London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
” Buying Sellin . ———_ | ; mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
t <ccesecntaieasentt cata a as ying 8 Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
is i e tAus- ; +Aus- 5-03} cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
: Australia N.Z. tralia | TN-2.| tAustralia | ¢N.Z. | tralia tN.Z. | El Salvador — Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on October 3rd. 
i ry St a a adeno Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Sept. 29th. 
aq0T, pe I 
Dec. Ord. ce ate | eet. mae i 125 1243 Air Fl Ora. 1253 tad Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on September 13th, 1944. 
1944 ; Mail wt) Mail 4) > Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
|Bicht..| 126 4] 126 | 1268 | 1268 \-1254| 124%| 124%| 124%] 1238 | 1253 | 124 
‘POdays| 127%| 127%] 1264 | 126, | ... | ... | 1248 | 1244 | 1238 126% nak OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
- ‘POdays) 1274! 1274] 1278 | 1279]... |... | 123% | 123g | 1234 | 1253 | 124 : a eee pe ara ae nt 
a9 . Odays| 128% 12841 127 127 ae ae 123§ | 1238 | 122% | ng. | 12485 Changed From To Changed From To 
"308 | §.Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills : ’ % % ; , % % 
Sea Ell Ge stat hay cir snail on payment of appeupelete postage. y Amsterdam..... June 28, °41 “3 2} «| Madrid ........ July 15,35 5 “4 
56,464 (4 © All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. | Athens. ...- wees Dec, 1,744 6 11 Montreal....... Feb. 8, 44 2¢ lb 
39,255 § Via Durban. > America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263; | Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 64 5 Oslo...-.-+++++- May 12, °40 44 3 
250342 «pe days, 1273; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125% ; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 126}: ee April 9, "40 4 34 Paris .......... Mar. 17, "41 2 3 
160,808 0 days, 1278 (plus postage). + Any Mail. Brussels........ Jan. 25,40 2% 2 Pretoria........ June 2,°41 3) 3 
83,509 Bucharest...... Sept.17,°40 34 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, °35 ... 3t 
| 19,780 q . SOUTH AFRICA Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 MOGs < cesses May 18, °36 5 44 
44,860 101 ne res to anton _ PRE and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 = a <7 ae Sept. 16,°40 6 5% 
| or T.T. ; (sight) ; £1028, (30 days) ; £102:% (60 days); £10288 (90 days). i , { 2 | Stockholm ..... "41 
|_ 7801 Por Rhodesia’ the corresponding rates are £100}, {100f, £101%, G1014 and p10, | chile «+--+. oe Te eb i co ee ~ 
; | 895,924 _ Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for | Copenhagen .... Oct. 15,°40 44 4 cy iaieiediatas eae 3-29 
pve" FPouth Africa and £993} for Rhodesia. Helsingfors..... Dec. 3,°34 44 4 Tokio........-- oro ote 
| 367,276 Lisbon......... Jan. 12,°44 3 2h Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 1% 
, ’ CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,°42 1 ¢ Dublin......... Oct. 26,'°39 4 3 








Sw following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to = : a 
‘. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-f rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (0) For private persons and firms. 
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COAL STATISTICS ° 


Production of Saleable Coal, and the Average Number 
of Wage-earners on Colliery Books 


Mined Coal 


Govern- 
ment 
Opencast 
Production 


+ Output 
Average Number of | per Wage- 
Wage-earners on Earner 
Colliery Bool.3* per 
Annum 


Saleable 
Coal 
Produced 


Tons 
290 -4 
301-9 
299 -4 
295-8 


| 

| Tons | 
226,993,200 | 781,700 
231,337,900 | 766,300 
224,298,800 ' 749,200 
206,344,300 | 697,600 
203,633,400 | 709,300 


194,493,000 | 707,800 | (646,600) 


50,240,800 
48,401,700 
47,581,300 
46,422,000 
44,298,800 


713,200 
709,900 
703,600 
710,000 
713,700 


(663,700) 
(657,300) 
(648,500) 
(651,509) 
(615,100) 


Ast quarter, 1943.... 
2nd, =._—«41943...... 
Ast 1944.... 
2nd 1944.... | 2,322,800 


3rd 1944... | 2,902,200 


a ne ce ree mae mneeenrn ea 
Figures in parenthesis refer to effective employment, i.e., excluding workers absent 
for whole of any week, from whatever cause. . 


Estimated Quantity of Saleable Coal Lost from 
Causes Other than Absenteeism 


Accidents,} Rail 
Break- |Transport 
Want downs {difficulties 
Disputes of and and 
Trade | Repairs want 
to of 
Machinery] Wagons 


Recog- 
nised 
Holidays 


Other 


Causes 


Total — 


(Thousand tons lost) 


1938 .. 31,385 


9,957 943 
1939 .. | 10,929 676 16,420 
D ss 5,498 501 6,910 
7,354 342 618 
7,511 833 ove 


7617 | 1,091 od 

2,596 227 a 
480 | 2,033 

2,569 587 

4,095 171 


Output per Manshift Worked 


Output 


per 
Manshift 

Worked by all 

Wage-Earners 


Output 


per 
Manshift 
Worked by 
Coalface Workers 


Tons 
2-95 
2-97 
2-93 
2 -94 
2-87 
2-75 
2-72 
2-72 
2°71 





(Continued from page 819.) 
THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


Aug. ec. Nov. Dec. 
31, 50, 22, 5, 
1937° 1944 1944 


| Mar. 


66 -9 

611 107-3 
54 91-9 
95-4 135-9 
77:6 127-2 


70-3 | 113-6 
90:8 | 156-3 


106 6 
107-3 
103-7 
145-5 
128-9 


117-8 
162-2 


107 +2 
107 +3 
103-9 
145-5 
128-9 


118-14 

162-4 

~* dlighe, ever reiched dar.ng 1932-317 re Overy. 

Retail Trade——The indices of the average value of daily 
retail sales (1942 = 100) were, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal of December 9th, the same in October as in Sep- 
tember, for total turnover and for food and_per’shabies. 
Changes of one point only were recorded in non-food 
merchandise and apparel, but the figure for household goods 
rose from 82 to 89. With the relaxation of flying bomb activity 
London sales showed some recovery. Stocks continued their 
downward trend, which may be accelerated by Christmas buying. 

National Road Transport Federation.—Six commercial road- 
users’ organisations, Associated Road Operators, Limited, Com- 
mercial Motor Users’ Association, Nationa! Road Transport 
Employers’ Federation, National Conference of Express 
Carriers, Scottish Commercial Motor Users’ Association and 


Distribution of Coal 
(Million tons) 
Third | Second | Third 


Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
1943 1944 1944 


1939 


Total production 


a 
x 
© 


48-6 46-7 
Consumption : 
Gas works (coal carbonised) 
Electricity 
Waterworks 
Railways 
Coke ovens (coal carbonised) 
Miners’ coal 
Collieries 
Iron and steel industry 
Engineering industry 
Other industries 
Disposals to domestic consumers, service 
departments, coastwise bunkers and 
miscellaneous 


HOOnKwKeranwons 
HeOdOOKaHE 
QOonnr swoon 
OAH dOM SA 
CONN KHLwouws 
SAdHOSSH HG 


_ 
— 
a 
~ 
to 
eo 


Inland total 
Shipments to Northern Ireland 
Exports and foreign bunkers (inc. services 


Total consumption 
Changes in distributed stocks (increase (+) 
or decrease (— ) 


Attendance and Absenteeism 
(Average weekly per wage-earner) 


Third First 
Quarter Quarter 
1943 1944 


Third 


1939 oo 


563) — 
4-94 (5-63) 


Shifts 


0-28 | 5-0 
0-41 | 7-2 


6-9 | 0-69 [12-2 


(a) Shifts possible 
(6) Shifts worked 


Shifts} % 
(c) Absenteeism : 
Voluntary 
Involuntary 


0-28 
0-45 


0-73 


* The figures in parenthesis relate to effective employment, i.e., excluding those 
wage-earners absent for the whole of any week, from whatever cause. 


Numbers Killed and Seriously Injured at Mines 


Killed Seriously Injured 


Under- 
ground 


Under- 


ground Total 


| 
Surface Surface | Total 


2,877 
2,851 
2,873 
2,681 
2,531 
2,357 
1944 (1st Quarter) 560 

(2nd ,, 619 

(3rd, 138 512 


Scottish Carriers and Hau'age Contractors’ Association, agreed 
this week, after lengthy negotiations, to form themselves into 
three bodies federated as the National Road Transport Federa- 
tion. The constituent bodies are the Road Hau.age Association, 
representing “A” and “B” licence-holders, the Passenger 
Vehicle Operators’ Association, for public service vehicles, and 
the Trades’ Road Transport Association, for “C” licence- 
holders and those who operate their own vehicles for the 
carriage of their own goods. 


Cutlery Production.—Restrictions on the spoon and fork 
industry have been relaxed, and nickel silver and silver-plated 
stee! may now be used, Further relaxations are under con- 
sideration, including the manufacture of electro-plated_nickel 
silver. The Orders covering the relaxations are the Cutlery, 
Spoons and Forks Control Order (SR &.O, 1944, No. 1252) and 
the Knives, Spoons and Forks (Maximum Prices) _ rder 
(SR & O, 1944, No. 1337). Both came into operation on 
December rth. 


Surplus Textiles—At the second ordinary genera! meeting, 
held last Monday, the chairman (Mr W. S. Walters) of the 
Surplus Textiles Association, Limited, announced that so far 
the Association has distributed £380,550 worth of Government 
surplus stocks to 239 out of its total memberhip of 493. No 
considerable quantity of goods is expected to be available until 
the defeat of Germany. 

Diamonds for Antwerp.—An agreement whereby 150,000 
carats of diamonds will go to Antwerp, in addition to the 
30,000 already arranged, is to be negotiated in London in the 
near future. The new quantity would keep 4,000 diamond- 
cutters at work for about five or six months. : 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 16, 1944 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemntion for fixed interest stocks and for chanves in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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Prices Pree, ) Price, D le _ plies Last two Price, ; Pree, Yield, 
z Year 1944 2 Year 1944 Dec. De 
| Year 1943 Jan.1 to Dee. 12 Name of Security Gee = oq lean 1toDec.12)| Dividends | Name of Security _ 12, 1 
J “High | Low |} High | Low 1944 | 1944 1944 | High | Low are (a) ()) (c) 1944 | 1944 1944 
\! British Funds £ os. da. . % ua tron, Coal and Steel \ \£ 8s. de 
— 83t 78} 82% | 78% || Consols 24%........... 2xd 82 3 1 0} 55/6 lasye || 7 0) 4 6 Babcock & Wilcox £1...|| 53/- 53/- |4 3 0 
1124 | 109$ || 1113 | 108 || Consols 4°% (after 1957).|| 111} 111g | 3.12 Of 57/10$' 47/73 | 3$a@| 1l$a@ Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1" 51/6 | 51/6 |516 6 
100 100 10048 | 100$ || Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1005 100$ | 119 10f 31/3 | 24/6 teh +3} Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.| 28/6xd_ 28/3 | 3.10 9t 
‘i 1024 | 10048 || 1029. | 101$ || Conv. 24% 1944-49..... | 102 102, | 2 9 Of 101/3 | 90/6 || 15 b| 5 @ Cory (Wm) £1 ........ | 98/- | 98/- |4 19 
104 102 & | 1084 | 102% || Conv. 3% 1948-53 ..... 103} 103 | 2 4 3; 29/0$ | 25/43 i “8 e| 8 © Dasmen Leng Ord. £1...|| 27/9 | 27/9 |515 0 
107 1034 || 106% 103% || Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 106 106 3.5 6t) 42/3 | 33/3 || 6 6 4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|) 39/3 33/9 ,5 3 $ 
ose 100$ | 100} || Exch. Bds. 13% 1950...|/ 100 | 100 | 114 6 | 33/9 | 29/3 || 7$a| 15 6 Hadtields Ord. 10/-..... || 32/9 | 32/9 |617 9 
97% | 95% |, 98 | 968 || Funding 24% 1956-61.. “| 98 98 , 21211] 57/- | 48/3 t2ha|} +445 Staveley Coal Qrd. £1...|| 53/- | 53/- | 212 9¢t 
101; 99% || 101% | 100 |; Funding 23% 1952-57. | 101 | 101 212 3/1\ 58/ 52/4 12hc| 12} ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds £1. .|} 55/6 55/3 | 410 6 
102 99 101} 995 ' Funding 3% 1959-69... | 1005 100k | 219 2 || 47/-_ | 34/3 8 b 4 @ Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...'| 44/6 44/- |5 9 0 
) 115} | 112 1144 | 112 || Funding 4% 1960-90 ...]' 113h | 1135 | 219 2 |] 14/98, 9/32 || 10 ¢] 12) c¢ Thomas(Richard)Ord.6/8) 13/10f 13/73 | & 2 0 
102 100 102§ | 1004 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954 58... 102) | 1oijxd 216 6 |! 27/4§ | 23/7) 23a) 5$6 United Steel Ord. £1....:| 26/6 |. 26/6 |6 0 0 
me 7 102 te =e ie oe 24% fad i = 1014 \ 3 2 3 20/3 | 17/3 6 6b) 4 @)\ickers = = Speers 18/3 18/3 |5 9 3 
y ar is e - ex 
=) ole | 100" || Wor Bonde ae 1952-54)| 100 1004 29 0 | 14/9 | 9/6 | Nile) Nile ‘Bleachers Association £1.| 13/- | 14/3 Nil 
101% 99§ |) 101 973 || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65| 1014 101k | 217 0 || 25/9 | 20/6 Nile| 4 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 24/3 25/- 13 4 0 
1014 | 100 || 100 99 |! Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70) 1005 100 | 219 9 || 41/6 | 26/1g || Nilc| 15 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-/| 40/3 | 36/- |4 5 1 
3 il —— 100 | Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75}, 1005 100} | 219 0 |) 55/- | 44/3 5 b 33a Coats, J. & P. Ord £1...) 50/6 50/9 |3 8 9 
> 115 112§ || 113g | 1114 | Victory Bonds 4% |] 1132 113} | 218 6d!) 60/7% | 51/6- 5 b| 2ha Courtaulds Ord. {1..... || 58/- 57/6 | 212 0 
9 103% | 1003 | 102% | 1004 | War Loan 3% 1955-59 . | 102 102 215 8 | 26/6 20/9 33 c 4 ¢ Fine Cotton Spinners £1.)| 25/- 26/- ss 
5 106% | 102 104 | 1028 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952.)) 1043 104 3 6 6t! 4/84 | 3/44 24a 5 6b Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 4/5} 4/6 13 69 
98h | 93h 94% Bie | | Vocal Loans 3%........ 94sxd 94k | 3 3 6 || 40/- +| 33/9 Thc 7h4.c Lanes. Cotton Corp. £1..]| 38/9 38,6 | 317 0 
; Dom. & Col. Govts. | | 83/3 | 72/6 || 20 c| 17} ¢, Patons & Baldwins {1..-|| 81/3 | 81/3 |4 6 0 
“gi 103 101 =|] 1038 =| 100 | Bom. 5% 1945-75...) 101xd | 101 419 Of; || Electrical Manufactg. 
6 105# | 102 || 105g | 101g || New Zealand 5% 1946..|| lo2xd | 102 | 3 18 10 |\115/- | 99/- | 15 6] 5 a@ Callenders Cable, &c. 41.! 111/104 15/- |'3 9 3 
1126 | 110 =|} 112) | 110 ‘|| Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... lll lll | 3 6 0|| 34/9 | 26/9 74a| 15 b Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|' 33/6 | 33/6xd 3-8 0 
a } Co: poration Stocks 99/- | 88/43 || 173 ‘| 174 ¢ | General ae Ord. £1.) 98/- 98/- | 311 3 
- irminghe 9 ~ 8 7 '|| Gas an ectricity || 
7 Oet 7 | at Oe bee on errs 8 108 5 4 0 |] 45/3 | 39/6 | 3a) 5 6 County of London fl... 43/- | 43/- 1314 6 
-- 100 99 || 100 99 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|! 100 100 | 3 0 0} 23/9 | 18/1 || 285) 23@ Gaslight & Coke Ord. £1), 22/9 | 22/9 |4 7 6 
106 104 ‘| 106g | 104 || Middlesex 34% 1957-62 || 105 | 105 | 3 0 7 || 35/9 | 32/6 446] 24a North-East Electric £1..|| 34/6 | 34/6 | 4 1 0 
| Foreign Governments | 41/9 | 39/6 536 3 @ Scottish Power Ord. £1..}| 40/6 40/6 |439 
95 834 || 963 88 | Argentine 34% Bds. 1972)| 914 91s |4 0 0 | Motor and Aircraft / 
68 564 || 82% 51 |! Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 704 67s |5 0 Oe! 34/- | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 c''Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 30/6 | 30/- | 113 4 
364 | 28¢ || 284 | 205 || Chile 6% (1929)........ 235 23k | 7 2 Of] 28/108) 22/3 ||’ 7ke| 7$c Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 24/6 | 24/6 | 6 2 6 
604 | 49 574 “4 | Chinese 5% 1913....... 50 50 Nil 15/6 | 12/108; 6 6| 4 @ Bristol Aeroplane 19. .-|| 14/6 14/6 |617 9 
* S7F | 88 94 | Portamese’ 3% oeseeeees 91h | 918 | 3 5 7/1 41/3 | 32/3 || 6 c| 6 c Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 36/6 | 36/9 | 3 5 3 
16 564 |! 753 ast | Spanish _ eee 71s 70 1513 6 || 19/43 | 16/3 || 1786) 15 @ Hawker Siddeley 5/-.. 18/3 18/3 | 818 0 
r : - 85/6 | 75/- || 2ha! 1286 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl... +) 82/- xd 83/- | 312 0 
wos take Last two Price, | Price, | Yield, | 47/— | 40/44 || $74.6| 110 @ Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|) 45/6 | 45/9 | 118 St 
oe Jan. 1to Dec. 12|| Dividends Name of Security _ - = 112/6 | 98/9 || 20 ¢' 20 ¢ | Rolls- ee 110/ 10/- | 312 6 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) 1944 | 1944 1944 25/- | 20/9 6c se Cunard Ord. {1 _....... 22/- | 21/9 |510 3 
50) % % Railways Zs. d, || 27/73 | 23/3 6 c| 6 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|] 25/3 | 25/3 | 415 0 
‘ 47 34 Nil Nil | Antofagasta 3% C.Stk. Pf.) 41 Nil 43/6 | 33/9 2a} 6 6 P.&O. Def. £1......... || 42/-xd 42/- | 316 0 
Of 3 «(14 10§ Nile] Nil¢||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ont 3 12h 123 Nil 26/3 | 22/~ 6 ¢: 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines Ord. ail 25/- 25/- |416 0 
o 58 46 26 wa? San Paulo Ord. gy 4 3 14 1 || 26/6 | 17/3 5 cl 5 +ncoe Ord. £1... | 24/6 | 24/3 |4 2 6 
; ‘ : mCi ! : 
+! | G3 sia? . . ie ‘| | suas $143 | 3 7 9 || 22/3 | 14/6 2 c| Nile Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 20/9 | 20/6 Nil 
=, 62 564 246| 2 a '|Great Western Ord. Stk.. 593 | 710 8 || 41/- 5/- 2$a} 736 | Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...)| 39/6 40/- |5 0 0 
5 1224 | 115 24a} 2$0)|G. W.5% Cons. Pref. Stk. | 45 1 1208 |4 3 0]] 3/1 "6 81 Nile London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/78 2/7h Nil 
BZ 63; | 56 2b] 2 a) L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|! 62 62 |6 9 14) 27/3 | 17/6 Nile| Nilc Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..} 24/9 | 23/6 Nil 
—— o = abe 23 ¢ | L.MS. Ord. oad Sit st 7 u 6 || 38/9 | 27/14 Nile} Nile, | United Sua ee £i...|| aa 36/- Nil 
%, e 
_ 724 eat 2 b ina | ee reas C’ Stk,| eo 69 | 414 2 125/73 108/9 || 15 6 pinion Ord. {1. .||111/104 110/- | 312 6 
264 | 23 | lfc} 2 c¢||Southern Def. Stock ....|) 25 258 | 715 4/ a0/1lt 76/103} 10 b bbe Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... 86/10 85/- | 218 9 
80 72 245] 24a! Southern 5% Pref. Ord. 17 77k |6 9 O} 71/10$| ¢23a| +246 Shell Transport Ord. £1..|| 84/44 | 83/9 |2 5 9t 
Banks and Discount || 7/6 80/- | 5 a} 10 6) Trinidad at fl.. | 94/44 93/{pxd 3 4 6 
9 - b @iAl e .|| 85/- = Miscellaneous 
a 0 | Me dhe | Banicot Austen C6 ‘ oF : H ; | 24/02 | 14/9 | Tia} 10 6 Naciare Brit. Picture 5/-. || 21/9 23/9 | 313 4 
- 365 || 6 @| 6 6/| Bank of England Stock. .|) 3834 | 383} | 3 2 91) 70/6 | 59/- || 10 c| Nila Assoc. P.Cement Ord. £1 60/- | 61/6 |3 5 0 
£48 | £3 74¢| (g) || Bank of Montreal $10...|| £4 £4 |3 4 onl| 71/9 56/10$| 10 ¢} 10 ¢ Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 69/3 | 70/7 | 216 6 
244 20% 6 ¢ 6 ¢|' Bank of New S.Wales £20) 218 22 4 7 On|, 60/6 qui ‘| 24 ¢] 30 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-| 56/3 56/- |} 213 9 
36/6 | 28/- 46 3a | Bank of New Zealand £1! 34/- 34/- | 3 6 Oh} 52/3 | 46/3 76 3 a British Alumininm £1...|' 46/3 46/3 |4 69 
tal 81/6 | 74/- 7 6| 7 a) Barclays Bank ‘BY £1 . 18/- 78/- |311 9 9/44 205/- 1 ¢| t10¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 .|| 117/6 | 115/- | 118 3f 
61/- |. 53/6 336] 3a | oodles (D.C.&0.) ‘A’ aa 58/- 58/6 | 2 4 6 || 90/9 | 79/- 6} 8 @ British Oxygen Ord. f. 89/- | 89/- | S31. 9 
— 128 9 246) 2a )| Chartered of India £5. 10% 103 |2 6 0 8 17} ‘ ¢} 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 83 84 415 3 
7 63/9 | 59/43 6 6} 6 a|\ Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/- | 62/- | 3.17 6 |'160/- |137/6 12a] 1736 Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1. 157/6 | 155/-xd 3.17 3 
s q 9/- | 83/6 7h Oi 7a | Martins Bank £1....... 84/- 84/- 1311 9 || 50/9 | 39/18 8c 8 ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl. 47/9 47/6 |3 7 6 
= 9/9 | 88/6 8 6! 8 a@|| Midland £1, full paid...|! 95/- 95/- |3 7 6|| 37/3 | 27/4 8 c| 8 c Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|] 36/6 | 36/3 |2 4 0 
a. 6% 64 5 6! 5 a/|Nat. Dis. £23, fully paid| 63 | - 6% | 315 6 |] 23/3 | 15/9 6 ¢| 6 ¢ Gaumont British 10/-...|| 22/- 22/3 | 213 9 
: 19/~ | 74/- 746] 7}a|| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid a 76/6 | 76/6 | 318 6 || 39/9 | 32/9 12}a 12) \Gestetner Ltd. 5/- ...... | 38/9 | 39/4 |3 3 6 
-” 497 475 8ha 8} 5 || Royal Bank of Scotland]| 485 487 310 0|| 93/9 | 75/- 2ha 73 6 |Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 92/6 92/6 |}2 3 3 
rv 18 16 9 b| 5 a!||Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£5pd.|| 17% 17% | 318 3] 40/9 | 37/6 5 6| 3 @ ‘ImperialChemical Ord. £1/i 39/6 | 39/- |4 2 0 
po q 62/ 54/9 6}6} 33@|| Union Discount £1...... 60/6 60/6 |3 6 O| . 88 TE || 410 6) +7ha ‘Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)' | 8h 8% \/2 3 Of 
: 4 95/7 | 89/- 96 9 @|| Westminster £4, £1 paid.|} 94/6 94/6 |316 0 || $45 $358 = |/$2:00¢ $2:00c¢ International Nickel np. $382 $383 15 3 3 
- i Insurance 47/- | 35/- 5 c| 5 ¢ |Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 46/3 46/9 229 
— 7 2 26 50 b| 40 a|| Alliance £1, fully paid...|| 28 284 | 3 3 Of] 72/1% | 61/9 10 c¢ 10 ¢ |London Brick Ord. £1...|! 63/9 | 63/9 |3 2 6 
——— 9 15 13 6/-b| 4/6a|| Atlas £5,£1} paid ...... 144 144 | 314 0|| 70/9 | 52/6 20 6| 15 @ |Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 66/6 | 66/- | 213 0 
7 10 1746) 15 @!| Commer: ial Union £1 . 93 93 | 3 6 9 |/106/10§) 95/- 7$a| 1246 |Murex £1 Ord. ......... '100/- | 100/- |4 0 0 
greed g 123/9 103/9 16 6! 16 a@|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.| 117/6 | 117/6 | 3 8 01] 47/6 | 27/03 || 15 c| 20 c \Odeon Theatres 5/- ....|| 43/- 46/3 |2 3 3 
into 4 27 10/- b' 10/-a@ || Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|| 31 31. {3 4 64] 42/3 | 32/3 746| 2a |Pinchin Johnson Ord 10/-|| 39/- | 39/- | 211 3 
q 16 12 +20 b ng Pear! £1, fully paid..... 144 148 | 2.11 3t|| 75/103) 66/9 34a} 10 6 |Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...!) 73/- 14/- | 312.9 
derae 9 a | is 6/-a! 6/-6|| Phoenix £1, fully oh 164 16} | 312 6 || 46/3 | 35/- || 10 €| 15 c.\Triplex Safety Glass 10/—| 43/18 | 44/- |3 8 0 
ation, 27 21 fe. ws $59-08c || Prudential £1 ‘A’....... |} 24 234 | 2:10 OF, 103/14 | 91/43 10 a| 1236 'Tube Investinents Ord. £1 101/3 | 102/6 |4 7 9 
enger q 10 ' 11 a/|| Royal Exchange {1..... {| 98 9% 13 2 3 | 86/3 | 77/- 3a 8} 5 |Turner & Newall Ord {1 83/- 83/- 1|3 0 0 
"and 1 af 3/38 3/3a:|| Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... | 10 10 3 5 0O|| 40/3 | 29/6 |(k)15 b| 74a United Molasses Ord. 6/8| 38/- 38/9 |4 6 0 
) os - Investment Trusts , 10/5} | 55/9 | 30 6} 10 a@,|Woolworth Ord. 5/-. | 66/9 66/3 ;3 0 0 
enc - 5 Ord. Stock]! 23 2333 |4 5 8 ines 
the 251 goat | ? ; 4 : eae Deb Stk.|! 3at 249k 14 8 2 || 64/43 | 55/73 || 35 5! 32 lenaatttilieas 4/-|| 62/3 | 62/- |5 3 Om 
230 | 2063 3 @| 7 6|| Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 224} 2244 | 4 9 0| 70/74 | 50/7} \| 12%¢| 12} ¢ Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. 61/6xd 67/6 | 3140 
| Breweries, &c. | | 193 15% || 40 6) 30 a\\De Beers (Def.) £2$..... 163 17 #|10 5 9 
fork 182/-  |165/- t5 @| t15 || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....]| 1746 | 174/6 | 2 6 Ot) 34/43 | 30/9 | 58a} 586 Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 30/78 | 31/3 | 7 4 0 
ve 108/6 | 87/3 6$a! 1236 |! Distillers Co. Ord. £1... .! 107/9 | 107/9 |3 9 6] 73 63 10 @| 15 6) Rhokana Corp. Ord. fl..!| 6B 68 | 318 6 
plat 138/6 /121/3 11 a} 18 5/|| Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1. 136/6 137/- |313 9/| 12/9 | 8/9 |} Nilc| Nile’ Roan Antelope Cpr. o/--. 10/- | 10/- Nil 
con- 108/9 98/6 7 @| 15} 6/| Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 107/6 | 105/-xd; 4 5 9 | 68 5} || 45 6! 45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- . 5 53 1716 0 
nickel 103/6 | 96/- 8 al 13 6 | Mitchells & Butlers £1.. ; 99/9! 99/3 |4 5 O|] 10 | a 1 5/66! 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd, . oy 8 | 9H )4 2 3 
1 91/6 | 77/9 6 a 14 Bb’ Watney Combe Def. /1 89/9' 90/3 '4 8 6 15) 8 ' Nil Nil W Wibcameenan 1W/-.. 14% 14} __Nil 
atiery, (@) interim div. (0) Vinal div. (c) Last two vealty divs. (d4) Yield to eud 1960. (e) Unconverted, 38% basix. — (J) Vuela b 67% basis. (x) Yield basis 6%. 
oe ) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%. (7) Yield 23% basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. (m) Yield basi- 80%. 4 Flat yield. ¢ Free of tax. 
on NEW YORK PRICES 
a OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS nn oe alata 
A ay nar re ar ae Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
reting, | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 5 13 | and Industrial. 5 12 5 12 
of the 2 ‘ for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 43} 47}| Am. Smelting.. 393 40g | Int. Paper..... 19% 205 
far Name § | Ending |---|; ]_ Can. Pacific... 10} 11 | Am: Viscose... 46 463| Liggett Myers.. 77} 77 
>> 1944 + or — 1944 + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 42% 44}] Anaconda..... 272 284! Nat. Distillers . 358 36 
nment N.Y. Central... 19% 214] Beth. Steel .... Sa i ae er eae = ort 
BA. and Pacific...) 22 | Dee. -2.132.010.000 120 G9E000 1 4: Pennsylvania.. 31} 31%) Briggs Mfg..... elps ge.. 
ao ” nN ee) ae | See. 2,210,000 |+ 495,000 | 43,556,000 |+ Senthan...... 31° 3at Coleeecch A... 364 319% | Proct Combes. 58} 57 
, une BA’ Wie Southern. ..| 22 = 47,000 | 62,505,000 Chrysler ...... 90% 908 | Sears Roebuck. 100} 101 
oy oe + 192,000 | 24,122,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 35% 354 | Shell Union ... 253 24 
900 Dene nas: --- 382,000 299,078,000 : Amer. Tel. .... 166% 1668! Eastman Kdk.. 170° 172 | Std. OiN.J.... 54) 55 
50: wal neta Oct. 31 | $28,161,000 |+ 1,817,000 266,114,000 Int. Telep. .... 163 164 | Gen. Electric .. 383 394] 20thCen. Fox.. 274 27 
to the et ae 822° » 31] $5,758,000 |” 83,000 | 32,379,000 Pacific Light... 464 47} | Gen. Motors... 63% 63% | United Drug... 16 16¢ 
in the TR rpentine . . . Dec. 9] 32,748, 0006; + 45,800 | 64,543,650 People’s Gas... 67 69 | Inland Steel... 82 alt | U.S. Steel..... 58h 594 
d- ys. of of Havana. . a} 231 ,, 9! £40,371 '4+ 3,155! 1,075,645 '|— |" 161 Sth. Cal. Ed... 25% 25%] Int. Harvest... 814 81 | West’house E.. 1094 115% 
mon f Receipts i in | Argentine pesos. (a) pone. (b) Now includes proceeds of 10 per cent. W. Union Tel.. 444 45 | Int. Nickel.... 27§ 288! Woolworth.... 42% 42% 


goods rates from Dec. 1, 1944, offset by increases in wages and salaries. * Ex dividend. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
APFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatiea. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


' Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 


Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


8.W.1 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES; 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Chittagong Lahore ~ Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga “ ose 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee --- £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Mombasa | Colony 

Nairobi British 

Nakuru E.A, 

Entebbe ~ 

Jinja | Uganda 

Kampala 

Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Kisumu lone 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED. 


Established 1837 


With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 

world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 

to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 


Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors, held on Tuesday, 
5th December, 1944, the following Resolutions were passed:— 

1, It was resolved that dividends be paid on the 1st January, 
1945, on the 175,000 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum for the six 
months from the ist July, 1944, to the 3lst December, 1944, and 
that the Preference Share Transfer Books of the Company be 
=e from the 7th December to the 2ist December, 1944, in- 
clusive. 

2. It was resolved that an Interim Dividend be paid on the 
1st January, 1945, on the 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
at the rate of 5 per cent. actual (free of tax), and that the 
Ordinary Share Transfer Books of the Company be closed 
from the 7th December to the 21st December, 1944, inclusive. 

By Order of the pore. 


ODDS, Secretary. 
Grantham, 5th December, 1944. 


OCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER (man or 

_woman) required, to be responsible for recruitment and 
trainine of welfare staff for relief work overseas. Thorough 
knowledge of welfare and general office administration, preferably 
with Social Science degree. Must be British or Allied nationals. 
Location of work—London. Salary £600 p.a. 

Applications in writing (no interviews), stating date of birth, 
full details of qualifications and experience (including a list in 
chronological order of posts held), and quoting reference No. 

S. 189, should be addressed to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Anpointments Department, Sardinia Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EVERIDGE’S Summary of his ‘“ Full Employment” Report. 


48 pages. 6d. Everywhere.—New Statesma 1 
Turnstile, W.C. 1. > 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp.; Portugal G2. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ..._... wee = ewe ~—Ss« 24,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... =... aew wwe = 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,259,161 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... se £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
16/18, PICCADILLY, i 


PICCADILLY .CIRCUS BRANCH, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Austraia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensiand, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of ‘tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at S0th June, 1944—General Bank Balances... _ ... £399,100,908 
Savings Bank Balances ... 
Note Issue Department _... 

Rural Credits Department 
Mortgage Bank Department 
Other Items =... nce oe 22,820,811 
£925,076,908 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HUUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


_ 1677 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
imposes on them heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. Especially is this 
the case in wartime, when life is so uncertain and so 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can rely on his estate having the benefit of 
skilled and experienced management in connection with 
his investments and with the many other matters incidental 
to its administration. 


The services of the Bank’s Executor and Trustee 
Department are available to customers and non-customers 
of the Bank. A mphlet giving terms and particulars 
will be sent free of charge on application to any Branch. 


Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500.000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


DO YOU FEEL 


you have lost “ your grip and drive "? Do you lack 

complete confidence in your own abilities? If so, 

RAPIDISM—that fascinating course—will develop for 
you (a) mental alertness, (b) persoval courage. 


Write now for free Booklet to: THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
C713, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LtD.. 
st Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York ,6.—-Saturday, December 16, 1944 





